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Art Fairfield, near the base of themountains, we left the Sixth 
Corps bivouacked on the night of the 5th of July, 1863. It was 
raining dismally—the rain that always followsa great battle; a 
goodly thing for the wounded, and a blessing, too, for the 
ephemeral historians who turn its falling drops into the tears of 
pitying Heaven, or afflicted angels, as the case may be. The 
enemy was strongly holding the mouth of the pass, with a line 
of battle, and batteries posted across the road, on the hillside. 
Wedidn attack. Two reasons—must I say excuses ’—may be 
offered to the good people of the North for this inaction. First, 
by some strange defect in our military system, the congressional 
Committee on the Conduct of the War was not present ; and sec- 
ond, if we had attacked, we wonld, in the judgment of good 
soldiers, have certainly been defeated. 
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At nightfall, one brigade, with batteries and cavalry, under 
General Netti, was left to press and follow the enemy’s rear, 
while the rest of the corps was pushed rapidly, on roads .run- 
ning parallel to the mountains, to Emmitsburg, and thence to 
Middletown, on the National road, which was a point of concen- 
tration fur the whole army. The march was severe, but full of 
incident. We were glad to be again in Maryland; and, except- 
ing the inhospitable town of Eumitsburg, which, however, is 
near the border of Pennsylvania, we met with welcome and con- 
gratulation at every step. 

From Middletown we marched to Boonsboro’, crossing the 
Blue Ridge, where the battle of South Mountain had been fought 
in the previous year, and commenced to skirmish with the enemy, 
whose main army appeared to be concentrated between Hagers- 
town andthe Potomac. The passage of Beaver Creek was dis- 
_ by a serious attempt to bring on a general engagement. 

he enemy advanced three times against us in line of battle, 
but those war Titans of the Vermont Brigade, who held our 
skirmish line on the ridge of wooded hills, broke each attack 
without yielding one foot of ground. They held on to that wood 
as if it belonged to them. The enemy was disgusted with this 
perverse obstinacy, for a skirmish line seldom considers it the 
correct thing to await a second fire, and withdrew across the 
stream. This affair of the Vermonters has not often been re- 
peated in war, and the men who accomplished it deserved more 
credit than they claimed or received. Indeed, it is probable 
they did not fully understand the enemy’s intentions, nor ap- 
preciate the extent of his repulse—for they were not modest, 
these roving farmers from the Green Mountains. 

Three days afterward, we were in line confronting the rebel 
army in position. This position was a strong one, heavily in- 
trenched, extending from a point near Hagerstown, in the direc- 
tion of Williamsport, tothe Potomac. Wedid notattack. Had 
we done so, we would have been beaten. Such, at least, was 
the judgment of the commanding general, and the ablest of his 
subordinates, That their judgment was correct was more fully 
established by examination of the ground, made after the enemy 
had withdrawn. A congressional committee, composed of cer- 
tain bitter and unscrupulous partisans, who assumed, during the 
war, to settle questions of military science of which they had 
no understanding, censured the commanding general for his 
failure to attack. But as the censures of this committee, since 
the commencement of the rebellion, have been lavishly cast on 
the worthiest and ablest of our military leaders, and their 
ao usually reserved for the most worthless of the many 

lunderers, it is not to be supposed that their opinion, in this case, 
had any weight with the ofticers of the army, or that it weaken- 
ed the confidence reposed in General Muang. 
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Lex withdrew across the Potomac in the night, effecting the 
passage of the river with skill and rapidity. We followed with- 
out delay, crossing the Potomac at Berlin, and moved by long 
marches to Warrenton. Ten months ago we had reached this 
point, full of hope and certain of approaching battle. But a 
man came from Washington in the night time, bearing an order 
from the President, and lo! after ten months of toil and blood, 
we are here again—not all of us, indeed, for some forty thou- 
sand had remained behind, in wayside hospital, or shallow grave, 
to prove to the world that, if blame attached to any one for 
these ten months lost, it was not to the Army of the Potomac. 

We remained at Warrenton for weeks. We were then moved 
to Stonehouse Mountain, near Culpepper; and shortly after- 
ward to the Rapidan, to relieve the Second Corps, which was 
picketing that river. 

Our organization at this time was as follows :—Brig.-General 
H. G. Wricat commanded the First Division ; General Brooxs 
had left us after the affair of Salem Chapel, much regretted by 
the wholecorps. Brig.-General A. P. Howestill commanded the 
Second Division; Brig.-General H. D. Terry the Third Di- 
vision, replacing General Newron, who had been promoted to the 
command of the First Corps, after the death of Major-General 
Reynotps. The Light Brigade was broken up, a few days after its 
splendid achievement at Maryee’s Heights, and scattered through 
the corps to replace the two-years regiments, whose term had ex- 
— The brigade commanders were Russell, Bartlett, Tor- 

ert, Neill, Grant, Wheaton, and Shaler. The artillery was 
under Col. C. H. Tompkins. 

A few days after we had taken position on the Rapidan, Lr 
made an effort to turn the right flank, and gain our rear. His 
force was largely exaggerated by General Kiiparrick, and the 
army was ordered to tall back. The retreat was continued, 
with heavy skirmishing, to the heights of Centreville. Sruarr, 
with his cavalry, looked in upon us there, but wisely forbore to 
attack. From Centreville we advanced to Warrenton, the ene- 
my falling back in his turn, across the Rappahannock. We 
lived for a few weeks happily in Warrenton; and then 
forced the passage of the river. This movement was brilliantly 
accomplished. ‘Lhe enemy held two redoubts, and a line of 
rifle-pits, on the left bank of the river, at Rappahannock Sta- 
tion, communicating with his main force, on the opposite side, 
by a pontoon bridge. To this point Szpewrcx led the Sixth 
and Fifth Corps, and attacked, with two brigades of the former, 
late in the afternoon. The assault was led by General D. A, 
Russert. The men went forward quietly at trail arms, over a 
stony slope, and under a murderous fire. They walked into 
the works deliberately, capturing the entire garrison of two 
brigades, with the artillery and pontoon bridge. The history 
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of the war does not ,present a more brilliant feat of arms than 
this affair of Rappahannock. As usual, the 6th Maine and 
5th Wisconsin were the first in the redoubts. Colonel Upton, 
about the same time, broke the line of the rifle-pits, and seized 
the head of the bridge, cutting off the retreat of the garrison. 
General Russet was wounded in the foot, but concealed the 
fact for several days, until compelled, by the increasing serious- 
ness of his injury, to make it known to his surgeon. 
Winter-quarters on the Hazel River, near Welford Ford! 
What memories full of smiles and tears; what goodly thoughts 
of distant comrades ; what tender recollections of the dead, come 
trooping with the words! This was a winter of delights; the 
carnival before the black season of tribulation; the grand fes- 
tival time preceding the forty days in the wilderness. We were 
quartered on irregular hills around the old Welford Mansion, 
where the head-quarters of the corps were located. We had 
reviews and pageantry by day, and frequent sound of revelry 
by night. There were fair women in the camps, wives and 
sisters from afar, and friends who made merry with us through 
the winter. We had races and games, balls and serenades, 
flirtations and anniversary celebrations, where there were 
greased —_ to be climbed, and greased pigs to be caught. We 
imported fast horses, and fighting-cocks. We extemporized 
theatres, and complacently applauded plays that the Bowery 
would have damned. We had dinners and parties, parades and 
inspections. We lived wholly in the present. If we thought 
of the future, it was of another winter, not of the coming summer. 
We were not prophets, and heard no wail from Spottsylvania. 
The lurid fires that were to gleam in the Wilderness threw no 
black shadows on our path. There was no wizard to warn us 
of riderless steeds, and of widowed brides. Though the death 
angel hovered over many thousands, yet his wings were noise- 
less. We made our plans for the next winter, and in all, Gen- 
eral Sepewick was the central figure. After the war, he 
thought he would go and live on his farm in Connecticut, and 
he invited us playfully to visit him there. Many of us will 
visit him there, but he will not know it. He is near his home, 
but he can offer us no welcome. It seems hard to those who 
loved him as we did, that he should be taken from us in that 
horrid summer, leaving a blank in the lives of many, which 
neither war with its glories, nor peace with its victories, can ever 
fill. If much should be written of him here, it will be said to 
be the partial judgment of a loving friend. Yet there are some, 
not many, who, having had the opportunity of knowing how 
great he was as a soldier, and how perfect as a man, will con- 
sider this objection both commonplace and weak. Nevertieless 
we pass on, intrusting to a few the memory of one of the great- 
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est heroes of this nation, who has never been fully appreciated 
by the many. 

During the winter we crossed the Rapidan, and found the 
enemy in position at Mine Run. It was intended to attack on 
the right and left simultaneously. The movement on the right 
was abandoned, because of the strength of the enemy’s position. 
That upon the left, which was to be made by the Sixth and 
Fifth Corps under Sepewick, was delayed, on account of the 
doubtful state of affairs on the right, until the enemy had made 
formidable preparations to resist it. This was unfortunate, for 
on this occasion the troops were really “eager for the fray,” as 
“ our correspondent ” hath it; and the assault, if made as at first 
intended, promised splendid results. In the night time we with- 
drew across the Rapidan, and returned to our former camps. 

The Liewteasst- Genera joined us in the spring. Before he 
came, the officers of the Russian fleet visited the army, and 
General Mrape ordered a review of the Sixth Corps, for their 
benefit. The review was enlivened by the unique perform- 
ances of the bold mariners on horseback. They would insist 
upon holding on by their spurs. In some cases, when their 
horses resented this seamanlike proceeding by a wild gallop 
across the country, stopping only from exhaustion, or when 
their riders were unshipped, the panting animals were moored 
to fences, and the sailor men travelled on foot to head-quarters. 
The horses were carefully gathered, the next day, and diligent 
inquiry was made for such of our guests as might still be wan- 
dering within the lines. 

General Grant reviewed the several corps in succession, and 
was enabled to form an opinion of the army, which he carefully 
kept to himself. 

On New Year’s eve Wheaton’s brigade of the Third Di- 
vision was sent suddenly to Washington and Harper’s Ferry, 
to meet an anticipated raid in the valley of the Shenandoah. 
The Vermont Brigade, the 5th Wisconsin, and the 37th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, had been sent, during the fall, to New 
York to defend the loyal people of the metropolis, and returned, 
after a jolly campaign in the public parks of the city, somewhat 
demoralized in their notions as to the proper theatre of war. 
In fact, they declared, almost unanimously, that it was asad mis- 
take to carry on the campaign in desolated Virginia, when it 
could be done so much more satisfactorily at home. Shaler’s 
brigade of the Third Division was sent to Sandusky, to prevent 
an outbreak among the prisoners confined at Johnson’s Island, 
and they, too, imbibed queer notions from their Buckeye 
friends; but, under such a soldier as Suater, of course they 
could not suffer in discipline. 

Before the spring campaign, the scattered family of the corps 
was reunited, and the army was reorganized. In the new 
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arrangement, the old Third Division of the corps was broken 
up, and transferred to the First and Second Divisions, and one 
division from the disbanded Third Corps was attached to the 
Sixth Corps, assuming the flag and badge of the Greek Cross. 
General G. W. Gerry relieved General Hows in command of 
the Second Division, and General J. B. Rickyrts was assigned 
to the Third Division. -This was our organization when re- 
viewed by the Lieutenant-General. In all that goes to make 
an effective army, we were at this time unsurpassed by any 
body of troops in the world. 

At last the day came, and the long columns trailed, snake- 
like, to the Rapidan. From that 4th of May until the 4th of 
June, there were marches by night and battles by day. We 
had twenty-one thousand men, when we crossed the Rapidan ; 
we had lost thirteen thousand when we crossed the James River. 
Nearly all our battles were disastrous, although the daily press 
of the North was informing us of victories, and an insane delu- 
sion about great flanking operations seemed to have taken pos- 
session of the people of the loyal States. In no instance, 
except perliaps on the morning of the 12th of May, did we 
flank Lee’s army. He invariably moved when we did, and 
met us always in position, and intrenched. Nevertheless, we 
continued our work, attacking day after day, marching night 
after night. 

On the first two days, the enemy attacked; after that, our 
operations were directly offensive. On the third day, the 
right of the Sixth Corps was turned, and one of the brigades 
of the new Third Division was thrown into disorder, and went 
to the rear. The rest of the corps remained firm, and repulsed 
the enemy’s attack, regaining the lost ground. This affair was 
much exaggerated in the army and elsewhere, and it was at 
one time reported that Generals Sepewick and Wricur were 
captured. General Saater and General Seymour were taken 
prisoners, but, beyond this, our loss was trifling. General 
Gerry had been wounded the day before, and General NEILL 
succeeded to the command of the division. 

On the day the right was turned, after the enemy was 
repulsed, we were in line, expecting a renewal of the attack. 
General Srepewick rode along, and the troops cheered him 
enthusiastically. This was not a frequent thing, and the gene- 
ral acknowledged it with some embarrassment. In front of the 
Vermont Brigade, when the cheers subsided, one of the men 
called out at the top of his voice, “ Three more for old Uncle 
John.” The comic emphasis on the name amused the general, 
and the troops langhed heartily as the cheers were given. The 
incident seemed a merry one then, but we thought of it with 
bitter sorruw, three days afterward, when he lay dead in the 
forest near Spottsylvania. 
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On the morning of the 9th, we held a-wooded ridge near 
Spottsylvania Court House. Our attack of the day pre- 
vious had failed, and it was expected that the enemy would 
attempt to drive us back. We were rapidly intrenching. 
General Sepewick was walking with a staff officer near the 
rifle-pits ; a sprinkling fire of pickets was maintained in front. 
The troops seemed somewhat depressed and nervous. The 
general spoke to them laughingly, and rallied them for shrink- 
ing from passing bullets. There was a shrill whistle louder 
than the rest, ending in a sudden dull stroke, and he fell, with- 
out a word, heavily to the earth, and died. - 

There were sore hearts in the Sixth Corps that day; and 
many that cared not whether we won or lost the battle that 
was coming. 

Yet three days afterward, these troops maintained all day 
long the most bloody and bitter fight of all this wonderful cam- 
paign. Those who understand how much it demoralizes a 
command to lose a leader so dearly loved and so blindly trusted, 
will appreciate the soldierly qualities displayed, in this instance, 
by the corps, under General Wrieurt, the successor of General 
Sepewicx. General Wricut’s appointment to this command, 
although he was not the senior general in the corps, was uni- 
versally acceptable, not only on account of his fitness for the 
place, but because he was known to all as the true and trusted 
friend of our lost leader. 

The Battle of the Angle, on the 12th of May, was opened 
by a brilliant movement of the Second Corps, resulting in the 
capture of an entire division of the enemy, and many pieces of 
artillery. This was accomplished by six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The Second Corps was then withdrawn to the left, and 
the Sixth Corps replaced it in the cantured works. The enemy 
fonght desperately until 10 o’clock that night to retake the 
angle in their works, which the Second Corps had captured. 
The whole strength of their army was brought inte requisition 
to accomplish this result. We fought under a musketry fire, 
which cut down trees fourteen inches in diameter. Yet all day 
long, with a single line of battle, we held the position. Never 
in the war, on so small a space of ground, had there been such 
prolonged and murderous fighting. The credit of the day, how- 
ever, has been usually given to General Hancock, on account 
of his magnificent assault in the morning. And a section of one 
of the trees cut down by the musketry, as stated, is still on 
exhibition in Washington, with a label attached, stating that it 
stood in front of the position of the Second Corps. Our 

allant brothers of that famous corps, wearing, as they-do, the 

onors of many terrible fields, will not consider that these 
statements are made with a view to disparage their brilliant 
and magnificent advance on that memorable morning. 
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Moving again to the left, we found our wary adversary in- 
trenched still in our front. Two days after, we changed our 
tactics, and retraced our steps in the night time to the angle. 
The Sixth and Second Corps attacked at daylight, intending a 
surprise, but receiving, in a tangled slashing, a bloody repulse. 
The ground on which we halted was the trampled battle-field 
of the 12th, strewn with dead and mangled horses, with pools 
of stagnant water from a night of rain, mixed with waste 
powder and the clotted blood of those who fell in the previous 
fight. The heat of the sun was intense; the stench was sicken- 
ing. The troops could not eat, but remained there faint and 
sick until the afternoon, when the welcome order was received 
to return to the left. . 

From Spottsylvania, with almost daily battles, and with 
marches in smothering dust, we continued a campaign, sicken- 
ing in its sameness, and frightful in its losses, to the crowning 
disaster of Cold Harbor. The Sixth Corps relieved the cavalry 
under SuEriwan, at that point, on the Ist of June, and attacked 
that afternoon, carrying a part of the enemy’s works. On the 
3d of June, the battle of Cold Harbor was fought. The 
enemy had had three days to intrench, and had lost no time. 
We were repulsed at all points. This battle had nothing to 
redeem it but the gallantry of officers and men, attested by a 
loss of twelve thousand in killed and wounded. For twelve 
days afterward, we clung to this accursed ground, with a daily 
loss of three or four hundred, from sharp-shooters and artillery. 
The doctrine of “ attrition” was telling fearfully against us. 
It seemed hard to move, for the next march would take us far- 
ther from Richmond. The men were becoming listless and dis- 
couraged, and it was often suggested with bitterness, that, if the 
ninety thousand comrades whom we had lost in thirty days had 
been sent to McCretian, when he fonght on this very ground, 
there would now be no further necessity for battles or marches. 

We pass over the dull story of Petersburg, and life in the 
trenches, with the many skirmishes for the destruction of rail- 
roads, and embark with the corps for Washington and Mary- 
land. The Third Division had preceded the other two, and, on 
the 9th of July fought nobly but unsuccessfully at the Mo- 
nocacy. The Second and Third Divisions arrived in Wash- 
ington on the 11th of July, in time to drive Earty from the 
front of Fort Stevens, and save the capital. Washington had 
never before been in such peril, and our arrival was a most for- 
tunate circumstance for the country. 

_ We commenced what the men called our “third annual 

pic-nic and excursion” into Maryland, under promising auspices, 
following a retreating enemy. The pursuit was continued to 
Winchester, when General Wrigut returned with his command, 
in obedience to orders from the War Department. 
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Another stampede about a threatened raid sent us once more 
to the Upper Potomac, and thence back to the line of the 
Monocacy ;: and, in a few days, again to the Valley of the She- 
naudoah. General Surrman took command, on the 7th of 
August, of all the troops in the valley, and after five or six 
weeks of marching to and fro, and severe skirmishing with 
infantry and cavalry, obtained General Granv’s permission to 
“go in.” How he went in, the names of the Opequan, Fisher’s 
Hill, and Cedar Creek, will recall. The victory of the Opequan, 
or of Winchester, though brilliant and complete, was greatly 
embittered to the Sixth Corps by the death of General D. A. 
Rossett. There never lived a truer soldier, nor a gentler, 
kinder-hearted gentleman. Known chiefly in the army, he 
has not been appreciated by the people. Yet many a devoted 
comrade wept for him that night, when the sad news of his 
fall was known to his corps. The line of the Nineteenth Corps 
had been pierced, and the enemy penetrated to our rear. 
Russet, riding to the front, followed in knightly style by his 
flag of the red cross, drove him back splendidly, but was struck 
by a piece of shell in the chest, while leading his division, and 
fell without a word. This was the manner of his death. 

At Fisher’s Hill, the enemy showed signs of demoralization, 
and was easily routed by a sudden attack of the Eighth Corps 
on the flank, and the Sixth Corps in the front. We pursued 
all night, and maintained an exciting chase, for fifty miles, to 
Harrisonburg. 

Murders by guerrillas were occurring every day, and Suer- 
IDAN, in retaliation, made desolate the valley. In former 
campaigns, the officers and men of the Sixth Corps had given 
food, and fuel, and protection to the wives and daughters of these 
prowling murderers. But when favorite officers had been 
made prisoners, and then butchered by these wretches, the 
troops became bitter and destructive. So, therefore, if there 
was pillage in the valley, and if many suffered who were inno- 
cent, let the men, who were farmers by day and murderers by _ 
night, bear the blame. 

Cedar Creek, made popular by Snerman’s ride—a circum- 
stance, by the way, which had no bearing on the result of the 
day—needs no description here. The surprise was overwhelm- 
ing in the morning. The Eighth and the Nineteenth Corps were 
shattered, and went in confusion to the rear. The Sixth Corps 
alone remained. It was forced to fall back more than a mile. 
It was then halted, and assumed the offensive in the afternoon, 
with what brilliant results the country knows, General Surrt- 
DAN’s opportune arrival gave a splendid theme for poetry and 
praise, and no doubt added somewhat to the enthusiasm of such 
small portion of the army as might have been aware of his 
presence. But in justice to Major-General Wricut, who ordered 
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the attack before General Suertpan came, and in justice to Gen- 
eral Getty (commanding the Sixth Corps after General Rickerrs 
was wounded), whose splendid maneuvering and stubborn 
resistance with the Sixth Corps had already in effect turned the 
fortunes of the day, and who deserves more credit and has 
received less ‘than any of the prominent officers on the field, it 
must be said that the same result would have been obtained if 
Sueripan’s horse, so famous in verse, had fonndered by the 
way. When the advance was made, precisely as General 
Waricent had ordered it, the enemy fled in panic. In this battle 
of Cedar Creek the Sixth Corps did almost all the fighting, los- 
ing two thousand two etl men, and, with the cavalry, 
achieved the utter destruction of Earty’s army. This is the 
solitary instance throughout this article in which exclusive 
praise is given to the corps of which we write, when it was 
associated with other troops, and it is done because of certain 
publications recently made, in which the services of this corps 
on this occasion are wholly ignored. 

The details of this most important and decisive action are, 
as usual, omitted. The popular idea of battles is derived from 
certain writers—historians, they call themselves—who have 
a trick of description, whereby colossa) horses with distended 
nostrils are made to bear plumed troopers with bloody sabres 
through agonized infantry and lost batteries, or long lines of 
gleaming bayonets are brought promiscuously together, while 
struggling men, with patriotic war-cries, are prodding or pom- 
melling each other indiscriminately for hours, around waving 
flags, where shells are bursting with artistic precision, and slain 
horses encumber wounded herces, who still flourish defiant 
weapons; disabled pieces furnish picturesque couches for 
slaughtered cannoneers, and every thing tells of the rage and 
terrible splendor of conflict, the agony of wounds and suffering, 
or the beautiful abandonment of death. To the readers of such 
thrilling things, it would seem very tame to tell the story of a 
great battle without embellishment. They would turn disap- 
pointed trom the simple story of a line of blue-coated soldiers 
toiling slowly across a broken valley or tangled swamp, against 
a crest or wooded slope, or a scarcely visible line of works ; while 
afew distant knolls are crowned with the smoke of batteries, 
and men are falling here and there with little regard to artistic 
effect. Two murderous minutes of the “ double-quick,” and 
one of close, hurried, and disordered fighting, would net content 
the myriad readers of the imaginative historians, And yet this, 
repeated at moderate intervals through the day, is, perhaps, all 
that we could offer in truthful description of any of the great 
battles of the war. 

Once more to the transports and down the Potomac! Good- 
bye to the valley forever, and to Washington until the Re- 


? 
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beliion closes. Back again to Petersburg and the trenches, and 
to our worn and overworked comrades of the good old army. 
We had lived in a blooming country, until we had swept it of 
its bloom; we had marched on wide roads, in a fine Sones 
we had fought on clear fields and in open woods ; above all, we 
had done our work most thoroughly, and had put an end to 
Earty, our ancient adversary. We had won the praise of the 
nation, and we were as vain as petted children. We claimed.a 
superiority over all the troops of the Republic, and many of our 
old rivals of the Fifth and Second Corps (for they alone could 
compare with us) sadly, but generously, admitted the claim. 
We had left the army in July, 12,000 strong; we returned in 
December with 18,000 men. Our wounded, from the Wilder- 
ness, had rejoined us, making good our losses in the Valley. 
We had lost General Browe tt, a noble soldier, killed at Cedar 
Creek ; General Rickerts, wounded at the same place ; General 
Upton, wounded at the Opequan; Colonel Tottzs, our chief 
quartermaster, a large-hearted gentleman and an unequalled 
officer, murdered by Mossy; and many of our best and bravest: 
but we still had Gerry, Wuraton, Hamatiy, and others, whose 
names had been identified with the corps for years, 

We were. in superb condition, confident even to arrogarice. 
It was proper, therefore, when, in the darkness of that spring 
morning, the giant fabric of the Rebellion was trembling trom 
the lusty blows of the impetuous Surrman on the left, that the 
Sixth Corps, massed in a mighty column of brigades, should 
burst like a thunderbolt through its shattered framework. The 
troops were formed in rear of the picket line, axe-men were sent 
to the front to remove the abatis; Captain Apams, volunteering, 
had twenty cannoneers to man captured guns. Each brigade 
was in column of battalions deployed. Thirty minutes past four 
in the morning, April 2d, 1865, a flash of the signal gun from 
Fort Fisher, forward in the darkness against thundering batteries 
and a deadly fringe of flame, marking our destination, and in fif- 
teen minutes the famous backbone of the Rebellion, so often frae- 
tured in the daily press, was shattered in the field. Len’s army 
was cut in twain. Petersburg, Richmond, were at our mercy ! 
What matters now the rest? Why stop to count the colors or 
the guns, or to number the prisoners? Why tell of the wild 
fighting and marching that followed ; of Sailor’s Creek, where 
the corps tired its last gun ; of the crazy delight of the surrender ; 
of the march to Danville; and, for the last time, to Washing- 
ton; of the separate review by the President, and of the gradual 
disbandment, until, on the 18th of July, the 65th New York 
Volunteers, the last regiinent of the greatest army that has ever 
illumined history by its deeds, was duly discharged from the 
service of the nation. 

In conclusion, conforming to the prevalent style in military 
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sketches, we add three brief quotations from the reports: Of 
the 2d of April, writes General Grant, “General Wriaurt pene- 
trated the lines with his whole corps, sweeping every thing 
before him, and to his left, towards Hatcher's Run, capturing 
many guns and several thousand prisoners.” 

“ On the 2d of April,” says General Mrang, “ Major-General 
Wraicnt attacked at 4 a.m., carrying every thing before him, tak- 
ing possession of the enemy’s strong line of works, and captur- 
ing many guns and prisoners. After carrying the enemy’s lines 
in his front, and reaching the Boydtown plank road, Major- 
General Wricnur turned to his left, and swept down the ene- 
my’s line of intrenchments till near Hatcher’s Run, where, meet- 
ing the head of the Twenty-fourth Corps, General Wricut re 
traced his steps, and advanced on the Boydtown plank road, 
toward Petersburg, encountering the enemy in an inner line of 
works immediately around the city.” 

Of Sailor’s Creek, General Sueripan reports: “ The attack by 
Wueaton’s and Seymour's divisions was splendid, but no more 
than I had reason to expect of the gallant Sixth Corps!” 

We have written of our crowning glory, and all that follows 
itistame. We have written for your sakes, comrades of the Sixth 
Corps, imperfectly telling over what all of you remember. We 
have omitted much that might be told, and perhaps told much 
that might be omitted; but you will be lenient in judgment; 
and as for the general public, surfeited as it is with war and 
battles, few will read thus far, and the multitude will therefore 
never learn that we do not apologize to them for a single word 
we have written. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD BILL. 


WE reviewed last month, at some length, the general a 


ples of the bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. Wuzson, 
Chairman of the Military Committee, entitled, “ An Act more 
effectually to provide for the National Defence by establishing 
a uniform Militia throughout the United States.” 

While generally approving the main features of this excellent 
and important bill, we endeavored, among other things, to show 
the absolute necessity of such an amendment as will provide for 
keeping the ranks of the National Guard full, and for paying the 
expense of its maintenance, by imposing a direct tax on every 
able-bodied man, liable to rnilitia duty, who does not actually 
serve ; and by authorizing a draft in the last resort. We held 
that thus only would every man be made to contribute his just 
share to the national defence, and thus only could the nation be 
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properly and adequately defended, without a recourse to the 
obnoxious system of vast standing armies. 

We also expressed our hope that provision would be made 
for an annual encampment in each State. 

Want of spate compelled us to postpone until the present 
time the consideration of the details, many of them of no slight 
importance, and chief of them the necessity for a thorough sys- 
tem of inspection. 

The best laws in the world are no better than the worst, if not 
enforced. Ina military body—especially when withdrawn from 
the immediate presence of that great and hourly incentive to 
efficiency, the enemy, where indeed, if nowhere else in the 
world, ‘the readiness is all,”’—no method has yet been tried or 
proposed for securing this object, so thorough, practical, and 
in all respects satisfactory, as that of inspections. The very know- 
ledge, on the part of the inspected, that an inspection is to be 
made, goes far to effect its object; but it is essential to the 
proper working of the system that the inspectors should be 
experienced and competent ; their visits es and not only 
made at set periods when every thing is policed, polished, and 
pipe-clayed for the only day, perliaps, in all the three hundred 
and sixty-five or six, but also liable to be paid at any moment 
when least expected, and when things have relapsed into their 
normal disorder. 

The absence of any provision whatever for such a system is 
a marked, and, as we humbly conceive, a fatal omission in 
Senator Witson’s bill. We originally suggested* that there 
should be an inspector of militia in each State, whose duty it 
would be to see that the laws relating to the militia, and espe- 
cially those concerning the National Guard, were properly car- 
ried out, to make monthly and annual reports and returns to the 
“Adjutant-General at Washington, to visit and attend the monthly 
parades and annual encampments, and to attend the parade 
of every regiment in his State at least once a year; but more 
mature reflection has shown us that the functions of these 
officers would surely conflict with those of the adjutants-gen- 
eral of the States, and would therefore, by starting an ever- 
widening breach in the harmonious working of the scheme, 
divide the forces that should be united in promoting its effi- 
ciency. Moreover, there would be a very much greater number 
of officers than the service requires, one being quite sutticient 
for the periodical inspection of, say, fifty thousand men, when 
stationary and gathered within the fixed and known limits of 
two, three, or four States, and easily accessible by railway and 
steamboat. We, therefore, with all deference, submit for the 
consideration of the chairman of the Military Committee of 


* Unirep States Service MaGazinz, September, 1864, p. 231. 
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the Senate, the advisability of including in his bill a provision 
for the appointment by the President of five or more inspectors 
of militia, to have the rank and pay, say, of majors or lieutenant- 
colonels of cavalry, and to be attached to the Bureau of Mili- 
tia in the War Department; and that it shall be the duty of 
the inspectors, under the direction of the Adjutant-General, to 
attend and inspect the annual encampments, to make a thor- 
ough inspection of each regiment of the National Guard at 
least once in each year, and such other special inspections as the 
President may direct, and to make reports of the same to the 
adjutant-general of the militia, who shall cause copies to be 
promptly furnished to the adjutants-general of the States re- 
spectively concerned, and to be laid before Congress with his 
annual report. It is greatly preferable to appoint qualified 
officers for this special purpose, than to supply them by details, 
because, besides that there will be plenty of work for them to 
do, it will be far better done by officers whose attention is 
exclusively devoted to the subject and concentrated upon it, 
than by those who take it up only temporarily or casually, in 
the interim of other duties or to avoid them. 

As an additional facility for the education of the officers and 
men, it would be well to authorize the detail from the regular 
army, upon the application of the executive of any State, 
during the encampment, of not more than one first or second 
lieutenant of infantry, to superintend the military instructicn 
of the National Guard of the State, and also of one non-com- 
missioned officer of infantry as instructor of each regiment. 

ae of six years fixed by the bill for enlistments in 
the “ Active Volunteer Militia Force” will probably answer 
well enough for the almost nominal service imposed upon it by 
Senator Wirson’s Bill, but it is at least double what should bg 
required under the modified system we are advocating. Proba- 
bly three years would be the best limit; but we risk nothing in 
saying that the National Guard which serves but two years 
even, encamped annually, will be worth more as a reliance for 
the national defence, than an “Active Volunteer Militia Force,” 
enrolled for thrice that period, and paraded five times a year. 

It is important that the arms and equipments of the National 
Guard should be of the most approved service patterns. The 
old theory of the Ordnance Department that the oldest of 
flint-lock muskets altered to percussion were “ good enongh 
for the militia,” ought to be exploded by law. It is impossible 
to have a good militia with arms from ten to twenty years be- 
hind the age. The men become disgusted with them, and are 
quite as anxious to get rid of them as the Bureau can be. 

Unless it is intended that the efficiency, perhaps the existence, 
of many regiments shall be merely nominal, the law should 
contain:some positive provision with respect to drill and instruc- 
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tion, and not leave those matters to chance, or to the varying 
opinions and convenience of every squad. During the time not 
occupied by the encampment, which we consider so essential a 
featuye that we take for granted its adoption, it would be suffi- 
cient, and not. too much, if each company should be required to 
drill one hour a week in the schools of the soldier and company, 
and each regiment once a month in the school of the battalion. 

The Guard should have a special and national uniform, to be 
prescribed by the President, corresponding generally with that 
of the regular army, but distinctive in its character. The 
regiments ‘should be numbered consecutively throughout the 
Union, and not in a separate series for each State. 

Besides these main and important features, there are a few 
minor points that might as well be considered and adjusted 
now, as committed to the chances of future legislation. It is 
more than sixty years since our present general militia law was 
passed, and in the mean time, in an age of Acts to amend Acts 
entitled Acts to amend Acts in addition to Acts to Regulate 
and Fix every thing on our share of this planet, there has been 
no substantial modification of this one. If the bill before us 
passes, it may be another half-century before we can so much 
as change a comma. 

Among the details to which we allude are the following :— 

Secrion 3. The “ respective States” should have no power 
to exempt from militia duty, unless it is intended to authorize 
the States respectively to shirk the national defence, if at any 
time any one of them should be so inclined. 

Section 6. The title of the Chief of the Bureau should be 
that of “ adjutant-general of the militia,” as elsewhere in the 
bill, and not “ United States adjutant-general of militia,” as 
awkwardly expressed in this section. His rank should be that 
of brigadier-general, in order to place him on an equality with 
the adjutants-general of the States who are to receive orders 
from him. True, the present heads of bureaus in the War 
Department have no higher grade, but their commissions are in 
the regular army and conform to its scale, while the rank of 
the chief executive officer of the militia should be related to 
that of the militia forces generally. 

Section 11. The limit of ages may seem unnecessarily nar- 
row, yet we would not change it: but if it is intended to exclude 
from service all who do not fall between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-five, no others should be enrolled, and the bill 
should be amended accordingly. A National Guard between 
these ages will certainly include “the very pick and flower of 
the land.” 

Section 12. The provision for the discharge of all men who 
have served six years, by certificate under the hand and seal of 
the adjutant-general of the militia, is unnecessary and’ imprac- 
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ticable, and would only lead to a further extension of the grow- 
ing nuisance of signing by machinery, to which some of our 
officials seem to have resorted in the sheer wantonness of their 
desire for the personal control of petty details. If only half the 
force should serve for the whole period, the adjutant-general 
would personally have to sign sixty-six discharges a day, which 
inight just as well emanate from the State or regimental officers ; 
and precisely to the extent of the time occupied in this useless 
labor—to say nothing of the incidental correspondence, records, 
and red tape—would his attention be withdrawn from more im- 
portant ifatters. We enlarge, perhaps unduly, on so small a 
point, because this want of mental perspective is very common 
in our legislation, and no words are thrown away that may even 
tend to “reform it altogether.” We would also suggest that 
upon every discharge, except for disability incurred in service 
and by expiration of enlistment, the person discharged be re- 
_ to pay a stamp tax, the proceeds thereof to contribute to 
the general fund for the support of the Guard. 

Section 13. There is to a no chaplain, for which the Guard 


will be grateful ; but there should certainly be a surgeon and 

two assistant-surgeons to every regiment. They will be needed 

during the encampment and to examine recruits; and besides, 

the organization should be complete and final, so that it may 

not have to be patched + in a great hurry at the fifty-ninth 
nour, W 


minute of the eleventh ienever the period for action 
arrives. We have plenty of time now; then we may have 
none. 

We always supposed the “wazoner” of an infantry com- 
pany to be a myth translated by some romantic gentleman 
from the French, or pasted from the English ; and we involun- 
tarily classed it with that curious paragraph of the Army Regu- 
lations which, with a positively reckless disregard of tact, 
calmly informs us that “at the outset of the campaign, the 
general-in-chief designates the corps which are to furnish the 
orderlies ;” and more of the same. In a country which has had 
grenadiers without grenades, riflemen armed with muskets, 
dismounted cavalry, artillery serving ‘as infantry, infantry 
mounted on mules, “additional aides-de-camp” dving every 
thing conceivable except serving on the personal staff, e¢ id 

enus omne, ad nauseam, why should we not have a team- 
ess “wagoner” for every company? There is a column ruled 
for him in the multiplex blanks. Let us have “ wagoners.” 

Secrion 15. The remarks made on section 12 with respect 
to signing discharges are applicable, though in less degree, to 
the provision requiring the oaths of enlistment (250,090 in num- 
ber, over 40,000 a year under the bill, or 80,000 a year, if the 
term be reduced to three years), to be filed in the adjutant-gen- 
eral’s office. If we owned property in Washington, we should 
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be interested in a measure which would ultimately add so 
greatly to the already insatiable Government demand for real 
estate, to be used for office dumping-grounds, or “ records” as 
they are brevetted—probably for “long and faithful services.” 
The enlistments should be filed at the State capitals, where 
there is plenty of room for them, and where they will be of some 
possible use, 

Sxcrion 16. During the encampment and on prescribed bat- 
talion drill days, as well. as whenever called into the service, 
the officers and men should receive the pay of corresponding 
grades in the regular army. 

Sections 17 and 19. The provisions that officers and men 
may be “ censured or reprimanded, or tried by court-martial,” 
for neglect of duty, and the like, and may be “tried by court- 
martial for desertion” in case of refusal to serve when called 
out by the President, require to be made more definite, so as 
. to prescribe that the offenders may likewise be punished accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. Penal statutes being always 
strictly construed, especially when in derogation of civil rights, 
the right to try would not be held to include by implication 
the power to punish. A reprimand, being a military punish- 
ment, should only be published in orders upon the sentence of 
a court. ; 

Since the foregoing remarks were written and in type, we 
have been favored, by the courtesy of the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Military Committee, with a full copy of the amended bill 
reported by him on the 27th of February. The amendments, 
which are understood to be mainly the result of the recent con- 
ference of Generals at the Capital, are quite numerous, but, for 
the most part, verbal and unimportant. We notice the most 
prominent. 

Srcrion 3. The obnoxious power given to the “respective 
States,” to exempt any or all their inhabitants from a compli- 
ance with the law, is properly and dexterously changed by 
striking out [respective] and inserting United. 

Secrion 4. Common drunkards and vagabonds are stricken 
from the list of those prohibited from serving. 

Section 5 is amended by striking out the words in [brackets] 
and inserting those in i¢alzcs, as follows: “There shall be and 
hereby is established in the [ War] Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment of the army a Bureau of Militia wnder the supervision of 
the commanding general of the army,” and soon. This is an 
ill-advised amendment. The Adjutant-General’s department of 
the Army is a corps of officers of the regular army, and the of- 
tice of the Adjutant-General of the Army is itself a Bureau of 
the War Department, under the concurrent direction of the 
Secretary of War and the commanding general. This Bureau 
within a Bureau is a false and abnormal organization. The 

Vou. V.—20 
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Adjutant-General’s office, already overloaded with the multifa- 
rious and important labors crowded upon it, may, for a short 
time, be able to give the proper attention to this vital subject, 
but the demand upon its energy and talent is already so great as 
should forbid the thought of any further distraction. 

We shall note a still graver objection to this provision in 
considering the amendment to Section 20. 

In Section 6, however, we see the reason for this change: 
Strike out all words in [brackets] and insert those in italics— 
“The [chief officer] adjutant-general of [the Bureau of ] Militia 
[shall be designated the United States adjutant-general of Mi- 
litia. He] as herein provided for shall be [appointed] selected 
Srom the adjutant-general’s department of the army by the Pres- 
ident [by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, with] 
who, while so serving, shall have the rank, pay, and emoluments 
of a colonel of cavalry.” 

No officer of the adjutant-general’s department has more, 
respect than this writer for the services, the splendid tal- 
ents, the herculean labors, unrecognized and unrequited, of 
that corps. None would more gladly welcome any measure 
that would give its officers their proper rank and recognition. 
Nevertheless, we cannot see a great and vital public measure 
thus quietly perverted into a private bill for the benefit of 
one thirty-millionth of the population, without denouncing it 
as a job. It is discouraging in the extreme to witness every 
attempt at broad national législation thus emasculated and dis- 
torted for the petty purposes of a few individuals. But we have 
no stomach for this unequal fight. The gangrene of corruption 
at Washington has passed the point where the surgeon’s knife 
can do good. It taints all that it touches; destroys all that it 
taints. With its dreadful exhalations, it poisons the blood and 
dulls the nerves of the strongest and purest within the range of 
its vitiated atmosphere. 

We, therefore, set aside the useless task of fulminating de- 
nunciations which will only be laughed at by the ring, as the 
ravings of an uninfluential enthusiast, and proceed, against 
wind and tide, to urge these inherent objections to the amend- 
ment :-— 

1st. It is a makeshift. The office of adjutant-general of 
militia is not temporary. The duties of the regular army re- 
quire a certain number of assistant adjutants-general with cer- 
tain rank. What excuse is there for attempting to fill the per 
manent position of chief of the Militia Bureau by tempora- 
rily withdrawing an officer of an entirely distinct corps from 
his appropriate duties? 

2d. It the officer so detailed is to hold the office perma- 
nently, why not by commission? Why continne to figure on the 
list of a corps to which practically he has ceased to belong ? 
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Why thus weaken the service and block the promotion of men 
who do the work he has cast aside? 

3d. If the detail is temporary, to say nothing of the vicious 
policy of meeting permanent*needs by momentary expedients, 
the officer will retain too much of the spirit of his corps, will 
enter too little into the spirit of the militia, and will neither co- 
operate with the officers of that despised branch of the service, 
nor be co-operated with by them, half so efficiently as one who 
has made the militia his career. 

4th. Mark this: Sooner or later, probably sooner, this 
amendment will destroy the bill. The joints will not work 
smoothly ; officers will disgust and be disgusted; the people 
will become apathetic ; politicians will make of this apathy and 
disgust a convenient handle; an effort will be made to repeal 
the bill. Perhaps it will succeed: in any case, the vital spirit 
will have been checked. The blank forms will be filled up, but 
the essence will be nullified by neglect, disuse, and non-enforce- 
ment. 

Secrion 10 is amended by striking out [to consist of one 
regiment of infantry in each congressional district ],.and insert- 
ing, to consist of as many regiments from each State as there are 
congressional districts represented in the Congress of the United 
States ; which is a happy thought, shrewdly expressed, and sol- 
ving many little anxieties; among them the difficult question 
as to organizing the Militia of the eleven States lately in re- 
bellion. 

Secrion 12. The number of privates in each company is increas- 
ed to one hundred. 

Section 20, added at the end of the bill, provides, “ That to 
insure uniformity throughout the Militiain the several States and 
Territories and District of Columbia, the commanding general of 
the armies of the United States may cause inspections to be made, 
from time to time, of the Militia herein provided for, by officers of 
the regular army detailed by his orders, who shall have power 
to inspect and report upon the actual condition of the offices of 
the adjutants-general of the said States, Territories, and Dis- 
trict, as well as of the regiments herein provided for.” 

Two vital objections to this amendment present themselves to 
our minds :—l1st. It is wnconstitutional. The President can 
delegate his power over the Militia to the Secretary of War, 
who is his constitutional minister, and whose acts are in law 
and in fact his own, but not to the Commanding General of the 
Army, any more than to the Vice Admiral of the Navy. 

2d. It is suicidal. It destroys bill and amendment together. 
We should be delighted to see a militia organized and com- 
manded by the present Lientenant-General commanding the 
armies; but in the nature of things, in our time and land, to 
place the National Guard under the head of the Army, is to de- 
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patd the spirit without which it is worse than nothing—namely, 
a sham. 

Both these objections apply with equal force to the proposed 
amendment to Section 5, whereby the Bureau of Militia is ex- 
pressly placed under the supervision of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army. 

One more detail, and we have done. As there is to be one 
regiment, and but one, for each congressional district, each ter- 
ritory, and the District of Columbia, it is important to remem- 
ber that, at each decennial enumeration of the population, the 
apportionment of representatives among the several States is by 
law required to be revised by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
rearranged in such manner that the whole number, and of 
course the number of congressional districts, shall be two hun- 
dred and thirty-three. As the number of our rapidly increas- 
ing representative population is thus decennially divided by the 
same fixed quotient, two hundred and thirty-three, the ratio of 
representation to population diminishes with proportionate rapid- 
ity; and if thestrength of the militia is to be fixed and unalterable, 
not only will the. country soon outgrow it, but at each census 
period the older States, more exposed to foreign enemies, being 
stripped in the race by the young giants of the West, will lose 
regiment after regiment, which will be gained by the newer States, 
requiring less protection, and less able to withdraw labor from 
the plough and the workshop. In 1850, there was one repre- 
sentative, and would, therefore, have been one regiment, to 
about one hundred thousand inhabitants, of all sexes, ages, and 
classes ; in 1860, one to abont one hundred and thirty-five tliou- 
sand ; in 1870, it seems likely that there will be one to one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. To remedy this evil, perhaps the 
best mode will be to provide that nothing contained in the 
act shall be construed to authorize or require the disband- 
ment of any regiment organized under its provisions, by rea- 
son of the reduction of the number of congressional districts in 
any State, and, in order not to check the due and natural expan- 
sion of the National Guard, the President might be empowered 
to authorize the formation of not more than one additional regi- 
ment in any one district, if in his opinion the additional force can 
be maintained without injury to the strength or efficiency of the 
regiments already organized. 

But perfect machinery will be useless without dynamic power. 
Easier to make bricks without straw than to maintain an effective 
National Guard without the proper military spirit on the part 
of the people. The more perfect in conception, the more la- 
-mentable the contrasted execution. Above, behind, and sus- 
taining all law must be the essential spirit for its enforcement. 
In an able address delivered before the New York State Mili- 
tary Association at its last meeting, General Wooprorp aligned 
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this idea upon the colors of the century. He proposed to in- 
truduce a rudimentary course of military instryction into our 
common schools. Since we cannot copy his words, we con- 
dense his thonght : 

The men are to defend America: 

Teach the boys. 


NOTES OF TRIALS IN OUR NAVAL COURTS. 


Our system of naval jurisprudence originated during the Rev- 
olution, but has been modified in many important particulars 
by late legislation, especially by the Act of July 17th, 1862, 
embodying in a revised form all preceding acts upon this sub- 
ject. Still, the system is far from perfect, and far from ves 
well understood. This is evident from the frequency wit 
which the proceedings of naval courts are set aside hy revising 
otticers, fur irregularities in form or in substance, or in both. 

Sometimes, these irregularities are due to ignorance or care- 
lessness on the part of the courts or the judges-advocate. Some- 
times, they are traceable to differences which exist between the 
practice of military courts on the one hand, and of naval courts 
on the other, and to the absence of a manual explaining those 
differences. Sometimes, their origin may be found in a want 
of accord between the statutory law and the traditional usages, 
opinions, feelings, and biases of the naval profession. 

A brief review of some cases, in which the proceedings were 
found to be irregular, may aid in improving the practice of our 
naval courts hereafter, and supply what Lord Bacon would call 
the “seeds of thoughts ” to those who would amend that system 
of practice by legislation. 

oseph Bowden, sailmaker’s mate, on board the Marblehead, 
was convicted, by a naval general court-martial, of mutinous 
conduct and other offences, and sentenced to confinement at 
hard labor, in a penitentiary, for one year, with forfeiture of 
pay, ete.; but the proceedings against him were set aside, be- 
cause the court received testimony affecting the general charac- 
ter of the prisoner, without being app'ied to by him for its in- 
troduction. The rule of evidence is well settled, that evidence 
of character is admissible for, but inadmissible against, the 
accused. 

W. 8. Hood, private of marines, on board the Vermont, was 
convicted by a summary court of a petty offence, but the pro- 
ceedings were vacated, because the recorder administered the 
oath to the witnesses, instead of the senior member, who alone 
is by law authorized to administer that oath. 
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A court of inquiry, consisting of one member only, having 
been convened touching a matter which it is unnecessary to de- 
tail, the officer whose conduct was the subject of inquiry called 
the officer who alone constituted the court as a witness before 
the court—that is, before himself; and the officer constituting 
the court was actually sworn (whether by himself or by the 
judge-advocate, the record did not state), and testified according- 
ly. The student of ecclesiastical law may have read of a clergy- 
man Who married himself ; but this is probably the first case 
on record where an officer acting judicially administered an 
oath to himself to testify the truth to himself. Yet, the officer 
who was betrdyed into this solecism was one of the best in the 
navy—one who has more than once ably acquitted himself as 
the commander ofa squadron. 

William Dorton, seaman, on board the Canandaigua, was 
sentenced, by a naval general court-martial, to three years’ con- 
finement at hard labor, in a penitentiary, with forfeiture of pay, 
etc., for desertion ; but the proceedings were set aside, because 
the sentence was signed by the president and judge-advocate 
only—-not by all the members, as the law requires—and be- 
cause (the members having been scattered by the exigencies of 
the service) the court could not be reconvened to revise the 
record. Had this been a military, instead of a naval court, this 
record would have been sufliciently authenticated. Surely, the 
fewer such differences exist between the two branches of the ser- 
vice, the better. 

George Printy was tried by the same court as Dorton, con- 
victed of the same offence, and received the same sentence ; but 
the proceedings against him were also vacated, not only because 
the sentence was not authenticated as required by law, but also 
because the record in his case was merely a continuation of the 
record in Dorton’s case, whereas the record in each case should 
be complete by itself. 

Francis Anderson, landsman, on board the Wantucket, was 
convicted, by a naval general court-martial, of theft, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment at hard labor, with loss of 
pay, etc.; but this sentence was set aside as illegal. By the 
construction uniformly put by the Navy Department upon the 
sixth article for the Government of the Navy, imprisonment at 
hard labor, or confinement in a penitentiary, can only be im- 

osed in cases punishable with death, and theft is not so pun- 
Ishable. But in the case of Dynes versws Hoover (reported in 
the twentieth volume of Howard’s Reports), the Supreme Court 
of the United States sustained a sentence of imprisonment at 
chard labor, imposed by a naval general court-martial, in a case 
not punishable with death. Still, courts-martial will respect 
the views of the department, especially where, as in this in- 
stance, the construction of the law adopted by the department ~ 
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: more favorable to the prisoner than that of the Supreme 
ourt. 

Acting Second-Assistant Engineers William Campbell and 
James Plunkett were convicted, by a naval general court-mar- 
tial, of sundry violations of discipline, but the sentences im- 
posed upon them were set aside, because the court which tried 
them was composed of only five acting members, and a super- 
numerary member sat with them ; the department holding that 
a ene member can only be detailed where the court 
is full—that is, where there are thirteen acting members. 

The commander of one of the vessels of the South Atlantic 
Squadron, when tried by a naval general court-martial for flog- 
ging a negro while on shore, objected to all the witnesses for 
the prosecution, on the ground that they were negroes and in- 
competent to testify as witnesses in the civil courts of the State 
where the offence was alleged to have occurred. But the 
objection was rightly overruled, though, generally, courts- 
martial adopt the same rules of evidence as the civil courts of 
the places where they are convened. In the case of Grant 
versus Gould, Lord Loughborough decided that courts-martial 
are bound to follow the same rules of evidence as common law 
courts; but he was unwilling to admit that they were bound 
i adopt all the distinctions adopted in courts of common 
aw. 

Military courts are accustomed to give due weight to all ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and impose sentences, more or less 
lenient, according to such circumstances. Naval courts have 
not this power. ‘By the twenty-first article for the Government 
of the Navy, it is made their duty, “in all cases of conviction, to 
adjudge a punishment adequate to the character and nature of 
the offence.” It is reserved for the revising power to mitigate 
the sentence where mitigating circumstances call for it; “ but 
the members of a court may recommend the person convicted 
as deserving of clemency, and state on the record their reasons 
for so doing.” 

So many merely nominal sentences had been imposed for 
really serious offences, by courts exercising the power to “ tem- 
per justice with mercy,” that it is no wonder this power to 
mitigate was curtailed by law. Nevertheless, the article above 
quoted clashes so violently with the customs, feelings, and 
biases of the naval profession, I cannot but doubt its expe- 
diency. Again and again, courts-martial have involved them- 
selves in palpable absurdities, in attempting to reconcile their 
feelings as officers and as gentlemen with the severe require- 
ments of this law. The case of Commodore Charles T. Craven 
aptly illustrates this remark. The court that tried that officer 
was, in respect to the rank and character of its members, one 
of the most distinguished that has ever been convened in our 
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naval history. The offence of which that court found him 
guilty was one of the gravest character—“ failing to do his utmost 
to overtake and capture or destroy a vessel which it was his 
duty to encounter.” If all extenuating circumstances were to 
be ignored, the court could hardly do otherwise than prononnce 
the extreme sentence of death. But such a sentence would, in 
view of all the circumstances, have struck all candid minds as 
@ judicial barbarity. In this dilemma, whether they intended 
it or not, the court did, as Secretary Welles declared, ‘‘ depart 
from the law,” and mitigate the severity of their sentence in 
view of the extenuating circumstances, So courts have always 
done, so they always will do, when the letter of the law 
clashes violently with the esprit du corps. 

Far greater absurdities than these have been witnessed again 
and again in courts of common law. When the larceny of 
property above the value of twelve pence was, by the criminal 
code of Great Britain, punished with death, how often did 
juries compromise with their consciences, by finding the accused 
guilty, but at the same time finding that the value of the thing 
stolen was only eleven pence, even where it was notoriously 
worth many pounds sterling ! 

Perhaps the court that tried Craven remembered the case of 
Admiral Byng. The two cases have many features in common. 
The court in each case found the accused guilty of serious errors 
of judgment, involving omissions of duty, and consequences 
highly disastrous to the country whose honor and interests had 
been confided to him; but in neither case was the accused 
found chargeable with cowardice or disaffection. Happily for 
Craven, the court which tried him, unlike that which tried the 
unfortunate Byng, had the power to impose, even in a capital 
case, a milder punishment than death. Happily for him, too, 
no political rabble, mad with rage, clamored for his blood. 

he case of the unhappy Byng is not one to be forgotten. 
His sentence of death, Lord Longhborough declared, ‘ was cer- 
tainly an inaccurate one.” It was only imposed because no 
alternative sentence was left to the court’s discretion. The 
court expressly declared they did not believe that his miscon- 
duct arose from cowardice or disaffection. They were tarnest 
and unanimous in recommending him to the executive clem- 
-ency. With what particularity—nay, with what pathos—did 
they call the attention of the revising power to the evidence for 
the accused admiral! That evidence shows that Byng was no 
coward ; that he showed no backwardness during the battle, nor 
any sign of fear or confusion, but gave his orders coolly and dis- 
tinctly, according to his best judgment and skill. But the ex- 
ecutive was inexorable. The demon of party demanded a vic- 
tim ; and, to appease that demon, Byng, pursuant to his sen- 
tence, was hurried to his account, 
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We have seen that Francis Anderson escaped punishment 
because the offence of which he was convicted, viz., theft, was 
not punishable with death, and, consequently, not with impris- 
onment at hard labor, to which he was illegally sentenced by 
the court, But it is manifest that such crimes as theft, espe- 
cially where the amount stolen is large, should be punishable 
by imprisonment in a penitentiary. The law should be 
amended. As it now stands, a court-martial can, and some- 
times does, sentence men to hard labor for a term of years on 
the dry Tortugas, for offences for which they could not confine 
them for asingle day in any penitentiary. How such sentences 
are reconciled with the spirit of the law, cannot readily be un- 
derstood. Lord Coke’s maxims teach us that “ the greater in- 
cludes the less,” and that “ punishments should rather be soft- 
ened than aggravated ” by the courts imposing them. 

It is remarkable that the only right secured to the accused, 
by the act of Congress regulating proceedings by naval general 
courts-martial, is the right to be “furnished with a true copy 
of the charges, with the specifications, at the time he is put 
under arrest.” Other rights, certainly, he has; but for these he 
is indebted, not to the statutory law, but to the navy regula- 
tions, and to the traditionary customs of naval courts—the 
common law of the sea. Even the right of challenge and the 
right to the aid of counsel are not recognized by statute, 
though now secured by the navy regulations. 

There can be no doubt, however, of the authority of this com- 
mon law of the sea, In the case of Martin versus Mott 
{reported in the twelfth volume of Wheaton’s, and in the 
seventh volume of Curtis’s reports), the Supreme Court of the 
United States expressly recognize ‘‘the general usage of the 
military service, or what may not untitly be called the cus- 
tomary military law,” as of binding obligation; and the court 
declare that by this law “ courts-martial are bound to execute 
their duties, and regulate their modes of proceeding, in the ab- 
sence of positive enactments.” 

Is it surprising that naval courts often err, seeing that their 
proceedings are frequently set aside—proceedings conforming 
to every statutory requirement—merely because of non-con- 
formity with that copious and complex body of principles—the 
unwritten law of the sea? 
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UP THE ARKANSAS. 


Tae March number of the “ Srrvice” left us resting at the 
capital of the “tooth-pick” State, where the sight of the iron 
boxes made more than soldiers’ eyes sparkle with anticipation. 
‘* Where does the soldier’s money go?” is apparently as unan- 
swerable as ‘“‘ What becomes of the pins ?” 

But Little Rock was not to be an abiding place for all of us, 
and half our party, after three or four days’ stay in that place, 
negotiated for a passage to Fort Smith, three hundred miles 
higher up the Arkansas, with the officers of the Annie Jacobs. 
They asked us thirty dollars each, and took us for nine, 

The night before we left Little Rock, two officers (not of our 
party—paymasters never drink—“ by no manner of means”) 
were somewhat exhilarated, and entertained lookers-on wonder- 
fully. They had secured a dray, belonging to a negro, and 
were giving each other alternate rides up and down the street 
with great gravity, while the negro begged piteously to be 
allowed to go home. Tiring of this, they went in search of 
water, by some strange impulse, and presently found a well, 
but no cup nor even bucket, only a windlass and rope. Noth- 
ing daunted, one of the pair seriously attached himself to the 
end of the rope and insisted on being let down to the water, 
and let down he was, and forty feet below the surface drank 
his fill, Drawn up again, he detached himself from the rope, 
and merely saying, “ Very good, indeed—for water,” walked 
coolly away, amid the immoderate laughter of the spectators. 
Ah, well! such, in many cases, was our army, and such was 
discipline—or the lack of it—which ? 

Sunrise found us forging slowly up stream. A boat guard 
of forty infantry, a little twelve-pound howitzer lashed to the 
roof, such side-arms as each officer or other passenger habitually 
carried, constituted our offensive armament, while for defence 
we had a barricade of boxes of “hard tack,” piled breast high 
around the guards—a barricade, by the way, much more imper- 
vious to cool breezes than to cooler lead.. A barrel filled with 
ice packed in sawdust, a box containing sundry cans of fruit 
and shell-fish and condensed milk, and ample rations of tobacco 
and potables, constituted our private stores, and thus equipped 
we took our way toward the “Indian Country.” 

All day long the sun streamed down, until the water in the 
shallow river seemed at the boiling point, and all day long we 
crawled up stream, dexterously wvciiien snags, and cautiously 


feeling the way over scores of “bars” and “ flats.” Sunset 
brought with it a tempered breeze. The sky rapidly darkened 
after the sun went out of sight, and the stars leaped out in 
quick succession and flamed with an intensity unknown in 
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more northern skies, and totally different from the sparkling 
but thin brilliance of northern winter nights. 

Early in the evening the lights of Louisburg gleamed across 
a wide reach in the river, and presently we “tied up” under 
the shelter of that stout military post. 

By and by a long line of dancing light glittered along the 
river, and the moon, without a vapor to veil her silver shining, 
lifted up her white disk suddenly above the waves and rode serene- 
ly up the eastern sky. The light wind, laden with the faint 
odor of an almost tropical forest, waved gratefully across the 
river, and rippled the dark waters that swirled rapidly by. 
Within the range of vision dim hills swelled upward toward the 
silent sky—here bathed in the full splendor of a preternatural 
moonlight, and there cloaked with impenetrable shadow. After 
awhile the short, sharp drum-note of “taps” jarred on the 
grateful stillness, and away out at the foot of the hills a long, 
wild bugle-call sprang out of the forest like a rocket, and soared 
away toward the bending stars, while the drowsy echoes canght 
the liquid note, and fainter and yet fainter came its retreating 
voice, till it faded into the shadowy vales, leaving only the 
delicate aroma of its memory hanging in the beautiful night. 

And so went by each day and night; the former hot to suffo- 
cation, and the latter tempered by most delightful coolness, and 
beautiful as the gardens of that pride of the East, the Vale of 
Cashmere. And, luxury unspeakable, after White River, not 
a mosquito! Indeed, during a stay on the,Arkansas through 
nearly all of July and August, I do not think I heard or saw a 
dozen, and those only in the end of August. How we enjoyed 
that immunity, only those who have, unprepared, passed sum- 
mer nights on the deck of a gunboat somewhere on White River, 
can appreciate. 

Once, indeed, when we were resting from our labors at the 
dinner table, diligently seeking to make the best of the infini- 
tesimal breeze the slow motion of the boat created, we were 
startled from our drowsy ennui by half a dozen sudden rifle- 
shots. Instantly our little twelve-pound howitzer barked spite- 
fully, and the frail stanchions of our “ hurricane deck” quivered 
and groaned under the recoil. The muskets of our boat guard 
also crackled rapidly, and for a few minutes the fusillade was 
noisy, if not destructive. Colonel Marcy, then on an inspecting 
tour throngh the Western departments, and myself, had appro- 
priated seats in the front duorway of the cabin, as the coolest 
place about the craft, and were vastly entertained by the per- 
furmances of one of our party and one of the boat guard. The 
former was an old officer of the line, and to him “ under fire” 
was an old story. But the soldier was very fresh, and Teutonic. 
He had discharged his piece, helter-skelter, over the barricade, 
probably far more to the damage of the fish than of the bush- 
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whackers, and incontinently retreated behind the boat’s chim- 
ney to reload. It was certainly the most difficult piece to 
charge it has ever been my fortune to see. And its owner 
didn’t seem to know into which end to insert the cartridge, so 
there he stood, squinting ludicrously at either end of the gun 
alternatcly—aimlessly pushing in and out the ramrod, and 
receiving with the most superb imperturbability the torrent of 
marvellous profanity which our Major ceaselessly poured over 
his Teutonic head. The end of the skirmish, sudden as its he- 
ginning, relieved the Major from otherwise inevitable explosion. 
- Have you ever been on a crowded steamboat when it was 
fired into from the shore unexpectedly? No? Well,--you 
wouldn’t believe that tie human frame could suddenly, without 
long practice, assume such a variety of marvellous positions, and 
eo deftly thrust itself into such incredibly small spaces. Dan 
Rice’s great troupe of acrobats and tumblers would hide their 
heads, and an accomplished contortionist, once a spectator of 
such ascene, would retire from his profession in bottomless 
despair. 

Tetianiithien the little hamlet of Dardanelle, near sunset, we 
overtook a party of our cavalry scouting along the north bank. 
Dardanelle was reported to be in rebel possession, but we drew 
to the opposite bank undisturbed, and “tied up” under the 
wing of the cavalry camp ashore.’ Except in high water, run- 
ning a steamboat at night on the Arkansas is rarely attempted, 
The river is broad, swift, shallow, and full of snags and sunken 
logs, and, except when at a friendly post or camp, we anchored 
in midstream, and all night kept a close watch on either shore. 

Fort Smith, three hundred miles above Little Rock, dozed 
and nodded under a terrific afternoon sun when we set foot 
ashore, glad enough to stretch our limbs after five.days of such 
steam boating. 

Between Little Rock and Fort Smith is every variety of 
swamp, forest, prairie, highland, and bald, rocky hills—here 
called mountains. At every point where men dare work at all, 
waved luxuriant fields of corn or other grain, giving indubitable 
evidence of a productive soil, and more frequently still were 
“ deadenings,” with tumble-down houses and dilapidated negro 
quarters, mute but eloquent witnesses of the former presence 
of such prosperity and thrift as grew out of the system of negro 
slavery. Agriculturally, the country gave evidence of almost 
unlimited capacity for development, but of little attempt at it. 
True, every steamer that passed helped itself unlimitedly to 
anybody’s fence, for there was no other available fuel, but, aside 
from that, every thing betrayed the disposition of the people to 
“do with less than nothing,” if possible. Of the mineral 
resources of the country we could tell nothing, except that at 
Spadra—the landing for Clarksville—a thick vein of a very 
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fair quality of bituminous coal crops out of the river bank, 
within forty feet of the steamboat landing. And there it had 
lain untouched for Heaven only knows how many ages, in plain 
sight, until some idle Northern soldier gouged out a few lumps 
with a spade and pick, long after the country fell into Federal 
possession, during the rebellion. The people preferred to lash 
“niggers”. and curse Yankees, and buy and sell their own 
children. How long would it have so lain in any free State? 

To the tourist, the Arkansas River above Little Rock must, in 
peaceful times and at favorable seasons, offer peculiar attrac- 
tions, in its really beautiful scenery of forest and mountain and 
plain, but when we were there it was too hot to enjoy these 
except in the nights, and of those I have said quite enough. 

In the haleyon days of “aristocracy,” before the war, Fort 
Smith and Van Buren on the Arkansas River, and Fayctteville, 
fifty miles north, were the aristocratic towns of the State, 
whither those denizens of the capital and of the cotton lands 
below, who could not afford to go to Yankee watering-places, 
resorted to spend all or a portion of the summer. The “aris- 
tocracy ” was wonderfully rubbed off the towns and drubbed 
out of the people in the summer of 1864. Rebels said that all 
the refined and cultivated ladies and gentlemen had gone South. 
Of a verity they had gone somewhither—provided amare they 
were ever there. 

The common pipe, or the even more filthy dip-stick, was the 
invariable companion of three-fourths of the women we saw, 
and with too many of them, these were not the worst features 
of their “daily walk and conversation.” The men we very 
rarely saw; we only heard from them in the “bush,” by un- 
seen and equally unwelcome messengers. 

But unless I hurry on, “ Up the Arkansas” will grow as 
tiresome to the reader as it became to us. : 

Fort Smith itself is not much of a fort, but, with the pro- 
clivities of very many of the officers of the old regular army, 
it must have been comfort itself to have been stationed there. 
The fort consists simply of a stone wall from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches thick, and varying from five to seven feet high, the 
higher portions pierced for musketry, inclosing an area of 
four to six acres, estimating from memory only. It was 
designed, it is presumed, for defence against Indians only, for 
certainly it could not stand half an hour against a six-pound 
gun, well served. Within the inclosure, besides comfortable 
quarters for soldiers and for the Quartermaster’s and Commis- 
sary’s departments, are two large brick buildings, perhaps 
forty by ninety feet each, solidly built, two full stories and 
basement and garret, with piazzas ten or twelve feet wide 
‘running across front and rear at each floor; and these were 
quarters for officers and their families. Here we were quar- 
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tered during our stay, and speak “ by the card” when we aver 
them to be exceedingly comfortable summer quarters. Here, 
too, the widow of an old army sergeant kept a capital boardé 
ing-house, charging a good round price withal. Around the 
edges of the rooms and along the stairways we could see the 
brass-headed nails and shreds of the rich carpets which once 
covered the floors, and on these slight but suggestive hooks we 
hung fruitful conjectures and graceful imaginings of the com- 
fort—nay luxury—which once reigned in these now bare and 
dusty rooms—of the lounging ease and dreamy dolce far niente 
of officers’ lives here before the war. It must have been tire- 
some, too. 

The troops at the station were almost all Kansas and Arkan- 
sas men, and if any of my readers have ever paid any of that 
ilk, it is unnecessary to say more “on that head.” We worried 
through though, and one day embarked for a return to Little 
Rock on a thing which was called “the steamboat Alamo.” It 
was perliaps somewhat larger than a railway freight car, and 
looked as if it had been built somewhere in the vicinity of Lake 
Superior, and then rolled over and over by land all the way to 
Fort Smith. Viewed as a wreck, with appropriate surround- 
ings, it might have been picturesque—at least it would have 
excited no surprise; but running, it looked the shrivelled ghost 
of some ancient steamboat, a sort of dirty travesty on the 
phantom ship. The quantity of filth and vermin collected 
within its narrow limits beggars calculation ; indeed, like the 
profane man, who, upon arriving with his wagon at the top of 
a long hill, found that his load of apples had steadily run out 
all the way up the hill, and had all rolled to the bottom, I feel 
that it is impossible for me to do the subject justice. 

Two or three days in Little Rock, and again we set off down 
the river, a hundred miles this time, to Pine Bluff. Low, mo- 
notonous shores line the river all the way, and these are some 
of the famous cotton lands; good enough as such, perhaps, but 
very dreary to look at or live on. At Pine Bluff, my com- 
panion and I boarded with a Teutonic butcher, who came to the 
table in pe and undershirt, and whose coffee seemed to 
contain lard, so omnipresent was grease; sleeping in a room 
whose window closely overlooked the pig-pen ; and all the time 
we were scarcely ever out of the sound of muffled drums and 
the dismal firing of funeral parties. Wherefore let us hasten 
away from that dreary locality into the Cypress Swamp oppo- 
site Little Rock, which, dismal enough in itself, was cheerful 
by comparison. 

Up and down this gloomy region, we two, officer and clerk, 
without guard except the four soldiers who worked the crank, 
travelled on a hand-car, paying a company every few miles, 
from noon till nearly midvight, the swamp all around us, in 
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many places swarming with “ bushwhackers.” “ Fool-hardy,” 
etc., they would have said at head-quarters, as they did say of 
many another thing, or would have said if they had known of 
them. But what matter now? As in many other cases, safety 
lay in improbable and nonchalant audacity. 

Two days after, four of us started on the regular train, with 
half a million dollars to pay off the troops at Duval’s Bluff. 
We passed through the swamp without incident, and came out 
on the prairie before mentioned. As soon as we struck the 
prairie, there became visible from the top of the cars something 
which looked suspiciously like cavalry stretching away out into 
the plain, and huge volumes of smoke rolled up from the next 
station, some three miles away. Still the train ran on, only a 
few ot us watching these suspicious signs. Suddenly, when 
within little more than a mile of the station, part of a battery 
of artillery was seen to gallop across the railway, and wheel 
rapidly into position, and at the same moment a mounted man 
without hat or coat was seen.coming toward us across the 
prairie, faster than John Gilpin ever rode. The train stopped ; 
and a moment after, the fast rider threw himself headlong from 
the back of his mule, and plunging through the water, which 
stood three feet deep beside the road, tumbled into the train, 
and panted out: 

“ Back your d—d old wagon—quick! Joe Shelby’s up there 
with mor’n five thousand men! He’s just gobbled the 54th 
Illinois, and if you don’t get away trom here quick he’!l gobble 

you too! 
. The “old wagon” backed. Transferring our safes to the 
“tender,” we unlocked the doors, and stood ready, by proxy, 


to heave the money into the furnace if capture became 
inevitable. 


Meanwhile the rebels had detached a strong party to move 
to our rear and cut us off, and thinking it was a race for a 
switch which was behind us some two miles, and they were 
already much nearer than we, backward we ran with dizzy 
speed. From ignorance of the nature and uses of such a con- 
trivance—for it was too plainly visible to be overlooked—or 
other unaccountable reasons, they did not turn the switch, 
though they might have done so with ease—in which event 
our capture would have been almost certain;—and we ap- 
proses them within fifty yards. The roof of the train 

ecame somewhat breezy about that time, and some of us 
went below ;—we were running so fast, you know. Shots were 
exchanged with great freedom, until they turned and ran 
away—and so we both ran. Four or five times we attempted 
to reach the captured station, and about sunset succeeded. 
The rebels had taken every sound man except the surgeon, 
whom they left in charge of two or three wounded men, 
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clothed in undershirt and drawers; of other clothing they left 
none. Three or four negroes, officers’ servants, had been killed, 
and bayoneted repeatedly, evidently after death. Such is chiv- 
alry—soi-disant. 

That night we ran back to Little Rock, and late in the eve- 
ning of the second day after, made a new attempt to get 
through. Arriving about midnight at the scene of the skir- 
mish—with no engine head-light—we ran over a dead mule 
which some polite rebels had dragged into our way, and six 
cars went off the iron. Fortunately the engine and tender did 
not get off, and placing our safes therein, with two nien hold- 
ing hand-lanterns down to the track from the bumper in front, 

_We crept cautiously toward Duval’s Bluff, where we arrived 
about two in the morning, having been the better part of three 
days and nights going forty-five miles by rail. Hot and filthy 
and sickly, and swarming with mosquitos as Duval’s Bluff 
was, it was pleasant to feel that we were there at last. 

And so here we were back on White River. Up that delect- 
able drain we have already come together. The writer hereof 
succumbed on the downward trip to the swamp fever, and the 
surgeon of a regiment on board the transport succeeded in ad- 
ministering an incredible quantity of morphia. Per conse- 
quence, I did not close my eyes, to sleep, for seven days and 
nights, and so had abundant we to enjoy White River, 
and a goodly portion of the Mississippi. At the end of the 
seven days; I had no fever nor good temper, and, from top to 
toe, I was as yellow as that colossal berry which shows so golden 
in autumn cornfields, the pies whereof are so highly prized 
by those “miserable Yankees.” It was a “ fast color,” too— 
for ’m not bleached yet. Henceforth, from cypress swamps, 
and ditch-water, and pre-Adamite doctors, “ good Lord, deliver 
us.” 

That was a beautiful afternoon in September, when we came 
‘in sight of Jefferson Barracks, and the huge black cloud that 
overhung Saint Louis. Huge and black as it was, it was hand- 
somer than any thing we saw in Arkansas, and we watched its 
rolling volumes with increasing interest. 

Past the Barracks, and the tar spires of the city lost their tips 
in the huge cloud, and above its black verge, bathed in the 
yellow glory of the autumn sunlight, from the great dome of 
the Court House waved the “ flag of the free ;”—of a surety the 
flag of the “‘free,” now, henceforth and forever. 

Past the “ Docks,”’and the voice of the city mingled faintly 
with the clamor of our paddle-wheels. 

Past the Arsenal, and the shriek of the locomotives on the 
northern and eastern railways came fluttering down the stream ; 
the long line of steamers lying at the levee showed plainly by 
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their glittering lights, and the great roar of the town swelled 
through the serene evening like the “ voice of many waters.” 

Once more in “God’s country,” as the soldier was wont to 
say, and the first feeling was as if there were nothing more to 
be done in this world ; how baseless a feeling, it is quite unne- 
cessary to dilate on. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. SLOCUM. 


From the Biographical Sketches of the New York Legisla- 
ture in 1859, we extract the following information concerning 
the early life of General Stocum :— 

“He is a native of Delphi, Onondaga County, New York, 
and was born on the 24th of September, 1827. 

“ At twenty years of age, he was appointed a cadet in the 
United States Military. Academy, from which institution he 
graduated in 1852, and was appointed a second lieutenant in the 
Ist United States Artillery. 

“He served two years with his regiment in Florida, and was 
then ordered to Charleston, South Carolina. 

* While at this port he had access to the law library of B. C. 
Purtry, Esq., and improved his leisure time in reading. 

** He resigned his commission in the Fall of 1856, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1857. He was married in 1854 to Miss 
Ciara A. Rio, daughter of Isrart Ricr, of Cazenovia, Madison 
County, New York.” 

At the Military Academy, General Stocum maintained a high 
standing among his classmates, since prominent, now Generals 
Sheridan, McCook, Woods, Stanley, Hartruff, Davidson, Has- 
call, and Kautz of our army; and Anderson (G. B.), Bowen, 
Cosby, and J. H. Forney, of the Confederate army. 

When the President made his first call for troops, in April, 
1861, General Stocum at once songht the field, and accepted 
the command of the 27th New York Volunteers, reaching 
Washington with his regiment a few days before the battle 
of Bull Run. Among his field-officers was Major (since 
brevet Major-General) Bartierr. The regiment was in the bri- 
gade of Colonel (since Brigadier-General) ANprEew Porter, and 
formed a part of Hunrer’s division, which was intrusted with 
the grand movement on our right. In the battle, the 27th 
New York bore a conspicuous and honorable part, its conduct 
contrasting strongly with that of a large part of MoDowsztt’s 
army. 

From the official report of Colonel Portzr, we extract the 
following from his list of officers deserving special mention :— 

Vou. V.—21 
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“Colonel H. W. Stocum, who was wounded while leading his 
gallant 27th New York to the charge; and Major J. J. Barr- 
LETT, Who subsequently commanded it, and by his enthusiasm 
and valor kept it in action and out of the panic.” Again :— 
“Upon our first position the 27th was the first to rally.” 

Owing to the fact that another gallant officer of the same 
name, colonel of one of the Rhode Island regiments, was killed, 
the friends of General Stocum in New York for some time be- 
lieved him dead, and he had an opportunity, rarer in those days 
than since, of reading his own obituary notices. His wound 
speedily healed, though his escape was a narrow one, the bullet 
passing near the bone and femoral artery, in the upper third of 
the thigh. 

On the 9th of August he received his appointment as briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, and in September was assigned to a 
brigade, composed of the 16th, 26th, and 27th New York, and 
5th Maine Volunteers. 

In November the brigade became a part of Franxuin’s divi- 
s10Nn. 

In May, 1862, while the Army of the Potomac was moving 
to-the Chickahominy, General Franxiin was assigned to the 
command of the Sixth Corps, composed of his own and General 
W. F. Ssnrn’s division, and General Stocum succeeded to the 
command of FranxK.in’s division. 

The division took part in no general engagement, till the 
afternoon of the 27th of June, at Gaines’s Mill, when it wassent 
over the Chickahominy to support the hard-pressed troops of 
General Frrz Jonn Porter. 

This fine division crossed the river at three o’clock, about 
five thousand strong, and General Stocum, in an official 
communication concerning the battle, says: “The division 
under my command was separated even before entering the 
field—each successive brigade being ordered to a different point 
on the field, and the brigades themselves were separated before 
being engaged, so that, before we had been on the field 
an hour, one brigade commander found himself at the head 
of a single regiment, another of two. Having thus broken 
up brigade organizations, staff-officers gave orders direct to 
regimental commanders, and it is believed in many instances 
that the orders given by them were entirely unauthorized ; for, 
in one instance at least, orders were given in the name of a gen- 
eral who was not on the field during the engagement.” 

[It may be remarked in parenthesis that this fatal “ scattera- 
tion” policy was pursued with reference to the artillery, and 
much of the effect of that important auxiliary was sacrificed by 
the separation of batteries into sections—no effort being made 
to obtain a powerful concentrated fire on vital pointe.] 

The casualties in Stocum’s division were over two thousand 
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in number, and attest the splendid conduet of the men, despite 
the manner in which they were put into action. 

The division was again in action at Charles City Cross Roads, 
— the divisions of Kearny and Smiru, and suffered se- 
verely. 

On the 4th of July, 1862, General Stocum was appointed a 
major-general of volunteers. 

His division took but slight part in the campaign of General 
Porr, but at Crampton’s Pass, on the 14th September, 1862— 
three days before the battle of Antietam—formed the assault- 
ing column of FranKt1n’s corps, carrying the enemy’s line by 
a brilliant charge, capturing one gun, several colors, and a 
number of prisoners. 

This was regarded at the time as one of the finest affairs of 
the war, reflecting great credit, not only on Stocum’s division, 
which bore the brunt of the attack, but on Brooxs’s command, 
which moved to the assault on the other side of the road, lead- 
ing through the pass. 

Franxwin’s corps did not arrive on the field at Antietam 
until the fighting had well nigh ceased by the mutual exhaus- 
tion of the combatants. It was not called ~ ase to do what (in 
the light of subsequent events) that powerful corps might have 
done—restore the failing fortunes of McCietian’s army. 

Immediately after the battle of Antietam, General Stocum 
was placed in command of the Twelfth Corps, comprising the 
most of the troops previously serving under General Banxs in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

From many causes, not necessary to mention in detail here, 
this corps was far below the standard of the Army of the Poto- 
mac in discipline and equipment, though containing many ex- 
cellent officers, and some of the best troops that have taken the 
field during the war. 

General Stocum’s admirable qualities as a disciplinarian and 
organizer were here exerted to the utmost, and it was greatly to 
his credit that, in a little more than two months, the corps 
joined the Army of the Potomac at Fredericksburg, prepared 
to compete for honors with the old and tried corps—the Second, 
Third, Fifth, and Sixth. ; 

Up to the time of joining the Army of the Potomac at Fred- 
ericksburg, General Stoccm was in command of Harper’s Ferry 
and the troops alofig the Upper Potomac. 

The Twelfth Corps went into action for the first time under 
General Stocum at the battle of Chancellorsville—the most 
discreditable to our arms of any engagement of the war. The 
brilliant strategic movement preceding the battle was executed 
under the immediate direction of General Stocum, who was in 
command of the Fifth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Corps, until their 
concentration at Chancellorsville, when he resumed the com- 
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mand of his own corps. Next to the Third Corps, the Twelfth 
sustained the greatest loss in killed and wounded of either of 
the corps concentrated at Chancellorsville. 

The result of this battle, it is well known, made General 
Hooker very unpopular with prominent commanders, and Gen- 
eral Stocum’s antipathy to him was apparently as great as that 
of any other person; and he lent his influence with that of 
others toward a change of commanders for the army. 

At the battle of Gettysburg the Twelfth Corps took a promi- 
nent part, holding our right against the repeated and strenuous 
efforts of Ewrtx, It does not come within the scope of this 
article to give any extended account of that battle. General 
Stocum commanded the right wing, his own corps being under 
the command of Brigadier-General A. S. Witttras. 

In eg 1863, the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps were 
sent to the Army of the West under General Rosecrans. Un- 
derstanding that the two corps were to be placed under the 
command of General Hooxrr, General Stocum tendered his 
resignation, rather than again serve under him; but the Presi- 
dent declined to accept it, and General Stocum went West with 
his corps, with the understanding that he was to be relieved 
from Hooxrr’s command, which, after considerable correspond- 
ence, was finally done, and he was ordered to the district of 
Vicksburg. No military operation of importance was under- 
taken by him while here, except that he was sent to Jackson, 
Mississippi, with about four thousand men, to destroy the bridge 
over Pearl River, which he succeeded in doing. On his return 
he was intercepted by superior. forces under the Confederate 
Generals Guotston and Wirt Apams; but, by skilful manage- 
ment and judicious fighting, he extricated his command without 
serious loss. 

When General Howarp was promoted to the command of 
the Army of the Tennessee, in place of the lamented McPurr- 
son, General Hooxer taking umbrage at the selection of his 
inferior in rank (and, it must be confessed, in reputation among 
military men), was relieved from the command of the Twen- 
tieth Corps, and General Stocum was called down to Atlanta 
from Vicksburg to take the command. At the head of his 
old troops, he had the gratification of entering the “ Gate City,” 
while General Suerman was at Jonesboro. 

On the reorganization of Suzrman’s army, General Stocum 
was assigned to command “the left wing, Army of Georgia,” 
embracing the Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps. 

Leaving Atlanta on the 15th, the left wing reached the main 
_ line of the enemy’s works in front of Savannah on the 10th 
of December. On the night of the 20th and 21st, the enemy 
evacuated the city, and General SLocum’s command again had 
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the honor of taking possession of one of the chief cities of the 
South. 

The following interesting statistics are contained in General 
Stocum’s report of the campaign :— 

“Tt was thirty-four days from the date my command left At- 
lanta to the day when supplies were received from the fleet (at 
Savannah). The total number of rations required during this 
ery was 1,360,000. Of this amount there was issued by the 

ubsistence Department 440,900 rations of bread, 142,478 
rations of meat, 876,800 of coffee and tea, 778,466 of sugar, 
212,500 of soap, and 1,123,000 rations of salt. 

“ As the troops were well supplied at all times, if we deduct 
the above amounts from the allowance actually due the sol- 
dier, we have the approximate quantities taken from the coun- 
try, viz.: rations of bread, 919,000; meat, 1,217,527; coffee, 
483,000; sugar, 581,534; soap, 1,146,500 ; salt, 137,000. 

“Four thousand and ninety valuable horses and mules 
were captured during the march. The average number of 
horses and mules with my command was 14,500, We started 
from Atlanta with four days’ grain in wagons. Estimatin 
the amount fed to the animals at the regulation allowance, Hi 
deducting the amount on hand on leaving Atlanta, I estimate 
that there was taken from the country five million pounds of 
grain and six million pounds of fodder, besides the fudder con- 
sumed by the immense herds of cattle driven with the different 
columns, ; 

“One hundred and nineteen miles of railroad were thor- 
oughly and effectually destroyed, and the quantity of cotton 
destroyed is estimated by my subordinates at seventeen thou- 
sand bales.” 

Let it be remembered that these are the partial statistics of 
one wing of Surrman’s army. 

General Suxerman also states that about fourteen thousand 
negroes joined his column en route. The aggregate casualties 
were fuur hundred and two of whom more than half were 
“ inissing.” 

Early in January, the army set out from Savannah to pass 
through the Carolinas. The herculean labors performed by the 
troops on their march to Goldsboro’ are well known to all 
military readers, 

We quote from General Stocum’s report the fullowing just 
tribute to his troops :— 

“During this campaign my command has marched about 
five hundred miles, subsisting mainly upon the country, and 
traversing a region which the enemy regarded as inaccessible 
to us, on account of the natural obstacles presented to the 
march of a large army ; but, by the indomitable energy and per- 
severance of our troops, all were overco:xc. 
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“T have witnessed on the campaign scenes which have given 
me a more exalted opinion than I ever before entertained of 
the earnest patriotisin which actuates the soldiers of this army, 
I have repeatedly seen soldiers of this army, who were making 
parched corn supply the place of bread, and who were nearly 
‘destitute of shoes and a change of clothing, go cheerfully to 
their labor in the swamps of South Carolina, working hour after 
hour in mud and water, to bring forward our immense trains ; 
_ and yct, during all their privations and hardships, I have never 
heard from an officer or soldier one word of complaint.” 

At Bentonville, General Joz Jounston, by adroit movements, 
threw his whole force in front of the left wing of our army, with 
the hope of crushing it before General Suzrman could unite the 
two wings. With a less able man than General Stocum, this 
plan might have succeeded. The stubborn resistance made to 
his advance, and the statements of a deserter, placed General 
Stocum on his guard, and he promptly took a defensive posi- 
tion, ordering up the train-guards and placing the furagers in 
the ranks. Before the line was established the enemy attacked, 
driving in the two advanced brigades and capturing three pieces 
of artillery. They were checked, however, by Witttams's divi- 
sion, then taking position on the new line. The enemy con- 
tinned their assaults until a late hour in the evening, but were 
successfully resisted at all points. The enemy did not renew 
their attack the following day, and, on the arrival of the right 
wing, 1etreated. General Jounston is thought to have had 
nearly forty thousand men in this engagement. 

General Stocum reports his losses, during the entire cam- 
paign, as fullows :—killed, two hundred and forty-six ; wounded, 
thirteen hundred and eight; missing, eight hundred and two. 

With the battle of Bentonville closed all the active operations 
of Suerman’s army. When the Army of Georgia was dis- 
banded, General Stocum was ordered to the command of the 
Department of Vicksburg. 

hile here he published his famous order disbanding the 
militia acting under the authority of Governor Suarxey, which 
order was countermanded by the President. General Stocum 
stated in his second order, annulling the first, that he supposed 
the original order to be in consonance with the views of the 
President. Shortly after the rescinding of the order, General 
Stocum resigned from the army to accept the nomination for 
Secretary of State of New York, on the Democratic ticket. 
As General Stocum had, previous to the war, been identified 
with the Republican party, his acceptance of the nomination on 
the Democratic ticket led to a very bitter controversy. 

He was of the opinion, we gather from his speeches, that with 
the close of the war new issues had arisen, and that few, if any, 
points on which the Republican party went into power were 
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longer in dispute. He apparently anticipated the reorganiza- 
tion of parties which now seems near at hand. 

General Stocum is now thirty-eight years of age, and is 
among the youngest of the general officers who have attained 
to such high command. In person he is about five feet ten 
inches in height, spare in feature and form, hair, once dark, now 
well tinged with gray, and with a dark, expressive eye. The 
country is so flooded with photographs of prominent men, that 
accurate personal descriptions are superfluous. 

As a commander, his prominent characteristics were, his con- 
stant devotion to duty, never having been absent from his com- 
mand except when suffering from wounds or when called tempo- 
rarily away by competent civil authority, his strict attention to 
discipline, his untiring energy, good judgment, and caution in 
the field, as witnessed at Bentonville, and his disregard of 
newspaper notoriety or the favor of his superior officers, except 
so far as such favor could be secured by a conscientious and 
independent action. He has never hesitated to adhere strictly 
to his conceptions of duty, regardless of apparent sacrifice of 
position. 

When Frrz Joun Porter was the apparent idol of McCietian, 
General Stocum did not hesitate to protest, in the strongest 
manner, against the attempt to heap honors upon hiin (General 
Porter), fur his conduct at Gaines’s Mill. He sacrificed, ap- 
parently, all prospect of future distinction as a soldier, by his 
persistent refusal to serve under General Hooxer, and when in 
command at Vicksburg, before being selected by General Suzr- 
man to command the left wing of his army, was equally in- 
dependent in resenting undeserved censure from his supe- 
riors. 

General Stocvm was always + personal favorite with his 
immediate command, securing and maintaining their confidence 
by his impartiality and close attention to their welfare, both in 
camp and in the field. 
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SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION DISCUSSED AND COMPARED. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF F. P. J. PIRON, CAPITAINE DU GENIE, BEL- 
GIAN SERVICE. 


VII. 
COMPARISON OF THE SYSTEMS, AND CONCLUSION. 


Arter the analysis we have just made of the three systems of 
fortification which have been more or less in favor with engi- 
neers, we can compare these systems together, and, in forming 
a conclusion, reply to the two questions proposed in our prole- 
gomena. . 

If we consider only the three primitive tracés, without ex- 
terior works of any kind, we perceive that the bastioned tracé 
is the least general, that it is applicable only in particular cases, 
but that it has the advantage of, itself, affording a flanking fire. 
In the case, then, in which it is desired to have only a simple 
enceinte of little extent, wzthout exterior works, the bastioned 
enceinte, notwithstanding its want of generality, might be pre- 
ferred. 

But if we allow to the polygonal enceinte the caponnier, 
which is its indispensable complement, the polygonal tracé, on 
account of its generality, of its simplicity, and the independ- 
ence of its flanking, will have the preference. 

Observe also that the polygonal tracé, and the tenailled 
tracé, with their caponniers, are derived quite naturally from 
the bastioned tracé. Indeed, to convince ourselves of it, it is 
only necessary to recall what was done by Montalembert. He 
united the flanks of the bastioned tracé, by bringing them to- 
gether into one structure; but the flanks, thus united in the 
caponnier, become independent of the tracé, and lend them- 
selves better than in the bastioned tracé to the necessities of 
modern fortification, which bases its defensive power upon the 
energy of the flanking fire obtained by low batteries. 

The caponnier might, like the flanks of the bastions, be at- 
tached to the enceinte, and become only a salient portion of it. 
But experience, in accord with theory, decides that the capon- 
nier shall be detached from the enceinte, while preserving an 
easy and secure communication with it. This separation is re- 

uired in order to facilitate the ventilation and escape of smoke. 

f the caponnier was not isolated, it would occasion the same 
inconvenience as is found at the curtain angles of the bastioned 
system. 

But the adversaries of caponniers find in this fact the gravest 
reproach they have to bring against the polygonal system. 
They find it inadmissible that the enceinte should bé flanked 
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by an exterior work! For ourselves, we see no inconvenience 
in If. 

We have seen that the caponnier represents the flanks of the 
bastioned trace. Now, in the bastioned system itself, we find 

‘the flanks detached from the enceinte; we have cited a great 
number of cases in our chapter 1V. 

We ought, then, to condemn all the systems in which the bas- 
tions are detached ; blarhe Bousmard and Chasse-Loup for their 
casemated tenailles, and the last, besides, for the casemated 
work which he places in the main ditch. For these are ex- 
terior works which, all, have for their object the flanking of 
the enceinte. 

We believe that it matters little to the defence whether the 
flanks unite with the enceinte, or are separated from it; the 
essential thing is, that the flanks possess a great energy, and 
are protected against premature destruction. When the flanks 
are destroyed in the bastioned tracé, as in the others, the en- 
ceinte is equally deprived of flanking. The question, then, 
simply is, as before, to prefer that tracé in which the flanking 
is most efficacious, and we have demonstrated that is so in the 
polygonal tracé, and in the tracé “ tenaillé.” 

We shall be able, then, to conclude that the best tracé which 
could be given to a fortified enceinte would be the tracé “ te- 
naillé,” if the polygonal tracé had not the advantage of simpli- 


city. 

it has been easy to form a conclusion upon the merits of the 
three tracés which we have discussed ; but if we examine the 
systems of fortification which can be applied to any fortified 
enceinte, the question recurs again; for we have seen that each 
of the tracés may form the basis of an indefinite number of sys- 
tems. Indeed, the history of fortification furnishes us with in- 
numerable examples of bastioned systems. The other systems 
being less ancieut, fewer examples of them are found ; but we 
have shown that they can vary in countless manners, due to the 
great number of combinations which can be made of the ex- 
terior works. 

Moreover, the defensive power of a system does not depend 
alone upon the tracé of the enceinte, nor upon the number of 
exterior works; but rather upon the organization of these ex- 
terior works, upon the efficacy of the flanking, and upon the 
perfection of the details of their construction. 

In virtue of the investigations we have just made, we can, 
then, conclude that the best system of fortification is that which 
possesses the best flanks, and which presents the most advantage- 
ous dispositions for prolonging the.close defence, while favoring 
the distant contest to the limit permitted by the resources of the 
P lace. rs . : : : 

The comparison of systems cannot be made in an impartial 
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manner, if care is not taken to array them under identical con- 
ditions. 

We will suppose, then, that it is the question to fortify, on 
horizontal ground, a straight line of one thousand metres in 
length, upon which it is proposed to establish two fronts of five 
hundred metres each. 

Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, give four solutions, by which, with- 
out entering into details concerning profiles, communications, 
etc., the principal systems present themselves under four types, 
equivalent in a defensive point of view. 

In each of these systems the lines of fire of these are protected 
from ricochet; the essential batteries are casemated; and the 
ramparts are assumed to be provided with structures and shelters 
necessary for the troops and material of the defence. 

The high caseinated batteries are indicated by hatchings ; low 
ones, black. 

Figure 1 represents a bastioned system. Figure 2 is a sys- 
tem “ tenaillé.” Figure 3 presents an ordinary polygonal sys- 
tem. Figure 4 is a polygonal system in which the faces form 
with each other the same angle as that formed by the bastion 
faces of Fig. 1,and in which the demi-lune is placed before the 
flanked angle. 

In each system the enceinte has a wet ditch and the exteri- 
or works dry ditches to facilitate “ coups-de-main ” and sorties. 
All the great ditches are flanked by low batteries.” The smaller 
ditches are defended by loop-holed galleries. ‘These galleries fa- 
cilitate, too, the defence by mines. 

Finally, the four projects are completed by defensive barracks, 
which, united with each other by aloop-holed wall, form the re- 
trenchinent. . 

For each kind of front, the besieger is obliged to capture the 
exterior works before he can attack the low batteries of the 
enceinte. 
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In the bastioned system we have suppressed the tenaille and 
reduced the width of the curtain toits minimum, This change 
has permitted us to increase the length of the flanks and to give 
to the low batteries a power which they cannot have in the 
classic system. The low flanks are, besides, separated from the 
high ones by a court which facilitates the evacuation of the smoke. 
The wings of the demi-lune mask the openings of its ditches, 
while furnishing it a flanking fire from low batteries. 

The bastioned system, established under conditions represent- 
ed in Fig. 1, may, then, be considered as developing all the ad- 
vantages of which it is susceptible. If now comparison is made 
with the other systems represented by Figs. 2, 3, and 4, it will 
be seen that these are not inferior to the first, and that, besides, 
they have the advantage of being susceptible of a general appli- 
cation. 

In fact, the system “ tenaillé ” of Fig. 2, in which the re-en- 
trant angle is right, can open this angle from 90° to 180° with- 
out losing its essential properties; thus passing from the sys- 
tem “tenaillé” to the polygonal system, in which the independ- 
ence of the flanking and the arbitrary length of the side are 
incontestable advantages. 

Observe, also, that the line of 1,000 metres might have been 
fortified by a single front, defended by a single caponnier placed 
in the middle. This solution is truly of a nature to demonstrate 
that the polygonal system is that which best satisties the needs 
of the defence by the most simple and economical means. 

The tenailled system might also be applied to a front of 1,000 
metres without increasing the depth of the ground occupied by 
the works. It would suftice, for that, to open the re entrant 
angle in shifting the flanked angles to the extremities of the base. 

As to the bastioned system, it exhibits here its failure ; for, 
upon a line of 1,000 metres in length, there cannot be less than 
two bastioned fronts. 

Thus we may conclude that, in the case the most favorable to 
the bastioned system, the other systems are not inferior to it, and 
that in all other cases the system “tenailié” and the polygo- 
nal system will have the superiority ; and, finally, that the most 
general, the most simple, and the most economical system is the 
POLYGONAL, 
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SKETCHES OF GREAT CAPTAINS. 
IIT. 
THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
“Can Germans face our Norman race in the conflict’s awful shock— 
Brave the war cry of ‘ Brittany |’—the shout of ‘ Languedoc!’ 


Dare they confront the battle’s brunt—the fell encounter try? 
When dread Bayarp leads on his guard of stout gendarmerie?” 


Pierre pu Terratt, chevalier de Bayard, one of the most illus- 
trious heroes of the chivalric age, or rather one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the ancient chivalry, was born at the Chateau of 
Bayard, near Grenoble in the county of Dauphiné, in the year 
1476. He was descended from an ancient and noble, but very 
greatly reduced family. His great-grandfather was killed at 
the bloody battle of Poictiers, in 1353, and his grandfather was 
one of the unfortunates captured at Azincourt, and afterward 
knocked on the head along with many other French knights and 
nobles, by two hundred English archers, detailed for that pur- 
pose by Henry V. “ Never,” says the old chronicler, “had so 
many and such noble men fallen in one battle.” His father did 
not meet death on the battle-tield, but was so severely wovnded 
at Guingette as to be rendered unfit for further military service. 
Bayard was esteemed by his contemporaries as the model of 
soldiers and men of honor, and denominated the knight “sans 
peur et sans reproche,” and there is, we think, no name in mili- 
tary annals that has a more martial and gallant sound. 

As the young Pierre was a second son and had little to expect, 
he was at the age of fourteen placed under the care of his ma- 
ternal uncle, Bishop of Grenoble. To this fortunate circum- 
stance—his education not being confined to the martial exer- 
cises that usually formed the sole pursuits of the young nobles of 
the period, but extending to mental cultivation and an insight 
into polite literature—Bayard was in part indebted for some of 
his best traits, softening as it did the military manners of the 
age, and strengthening that generosity of feeling for which he 
was so highly distinguished in after years. At an early age. 
he became one of the pages to the Duke of Savoy, who at 
that time was an ally of France; and being observed by Charles 
VIII., who was struck by his skill and grace in riding, was asked 
for by that chivalrous prince, and placed, as a preparation to 
being attached to the royal suite, in a favorite company of 

endarmes, consisting entirely of noblemen, commanded by 
Paul of Luxembourg, better known as the Count de Ligny, where 
he was indoctrinated in all the feats of arms and niceties of chiv- 
alry, which were then held necessary to constitute a gentleman 
and soldier. Bayard proved an apt scholar, and soon distin- 
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guished himself at various tournaments, both as a rider and an 
expert horseman. Charles having declared war against Naples, 
the Count de Ligny’s command accompanied the romantic king 
into Italy. The campaign was a brief one; the return of the 
army more difficult, and at Fornova the French met an Italian 
army which greatly outnumbered them. A terribly severe bat- 
tle was fought, in which the French were victorious, and here 
our hero, whose gallantry had been conspicuous during the 
struggle for victory, gained his spurs of knighthood. 

Soon after the return of the army to France, a new campaign 
was inaugurated by Louis XII., successor to Charles, who laid 
claim to the duchy of Milan. The-conquest of Lombardy, in 
which Bayard acted an honorable part, was as easily effected as 
that of Naples had been. The French were no sooner settled in 
their newly acquired territory, than Bayard obtained a leave of 
absence and proceeded to Carignano, to pay his respects to the 
Princess Blanche, widow of his first patron and friend, the Duke 
ofSavoy. He was received with great kindness, and his arrival 
celebrated by balls and games and jousts, In a tournament 
which the young captain gave on this occasion, he carried away 
the principal prizes as usual. On his return to Italy from his 
happy visit, a party of gendarmes, of whom Bayard was one, oc- 
cupied a post about twenty miles from Milan, and resolved to 
surprise a body of Italian men-at-arms stationed at Binasco, 
within two miles of the capital. The Italian commander, in- 
formed of their intention, resolved to give the French a warm 
reception, After a fierce, and fora long time undecided strug- 
gle, the Italians gave way, and sought safety in flight. A wild 
chase followed, and, carried away by his ardor, Bayard did not 
perceive that he was far in advance of his comrades. Calling 
on Bernardin Cajazzo, the Italian leader, to turn and fight, he 
still hurried forward, and actually entered the city with the fu- 
gitives, when he was of course fureed to surrender to the very 
commander whom he had just defeated. His youth and gal- 
lant bearing induced Ludovico Sforza, surnamed the Moor, the 
usurper of Milan, to liberate him without ransom—an act of 
very unusual generosity on his part. .When in the course of 
events Sforza fell into the hands of the French, Bayard repaid 
his kindness, by obtaining for him all the indulgence that cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

Louis, being now in tranquil possession of the duchy of Milan, 
sent an army under the command of Marshal d’Aubigné, to 
recover the kingdom of Naples, which was now, however, to be 
shared with Ferdinand, king of Aragon. The conquest was 
soon achieved, and Bayard, having acquitted himself with his 
accustomed gallantry, was appointed commandant of Moneve- 
rino. As the strength of the place secured him from all dan- 
ger of surprise, he made frequent sallies into the surrounding 
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country, and on one occasion defeated a party of men-at-arms, 
and captured their chief, Alonzo of Sotomayor, a relation of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, surnamed the Great Captain. The Span- 
iard paid a thousand crowns for his ransom, which amount our 
hero divided among the officers and soldiers of his command. 
His liberality displayed itself in a striking manner on a previous 
occasion. Having been presented, by his old commander, the 
Count de Ligny, with a valuable service of silver, valued at 
three hundred marks, he immediately distributed it, piece by 
piece, among his own and his chief’s followers. 

It appears by the old chronicle that Sotomayor having en- 
deavored to escape before the arrival of the ransom money, he 
was for some time closely confined, and on rejoining his com- 
mand complained of having been ungenerously treated. Bay- 
ard, deeming his honor sullied by such a report, demanded a 
retraction, which being refused, he challenged him to ‘single 
combat. The challenge was promptly accepted and the parties 
met, each attended by two hundred horsemen. The duel was 
fought on foot in full armor; the weapons, sword and dagger. 
The struggle was sternly contested, and seemed to be guing 
against Bayard, whose strength was giving way, when he dealt 
Don Alonzo so severe a thrust that the sword pierced the gorget 
and wounded him in the neck. His adversary now threw away 
his sword, drew his dagger, and closed with Bayard. In the 
deadly struggle, both went down and rolled upon the ground, 
till Bayard placed his dagger against the aperture of the Span- 
iard’s helmet, exclaiming, “ Yield thee, Sotomayor, or thou art 
a dead man!” The summons was useless, for he was already 
dead; having expired in the struggle trom the effects of the 
wound in his neck, 

Our limited space will not permit us to enter at length upon the 
details of the operations which terminated in the expulsion of the 
French forces trom the kingdom of Naples. It is sufficient for 
our purpose to say that the knight without fedr and without 
reproach was conspicuous for daring on every field. After the 
battle of Sevignola, in which the French were defeated by Gon- 
salvo of Cordova, he collected the fugitives and covered the 
retreat of the army, and on another equally unfortunate occasion 
for the French—the defeat of Garigliano—Bayard defended the 
bridge, almost single-handed, agaiust nearly two hundred Span- 
ish horsemen, and enabled his defeated countrymen to with- 
draw comparatively unmolested. It was said of him on this 
oceasion that he seemed to be possessed with “the arm and 
sword of Scanderbeg.” For this gallant deed he received an 
augmentation of his armorial bearings, a poreupine bristling 
with spears, with the motto Vires agminis unus habet. With 

art of the fugitives he took refuge in Venosa, and maintained 
himself against all attacks of the enemy to the very last, sur- 
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rendering it only at the command of his sovereign, after a 
treaty of pesce had been signed by the contending powers. 

Bayard accompanied Louis XII. when he took the field 
against the Venetians, after having joined the League of Cam- 
bray. In the great battle of Agnadelle, fought May 14, 1509, 
in which the Venetians suffered a severe defeat, our hero, who 
had been promoted to the command of a company of gendarmes, 
a high distinction at that day, consisting as it did “entirely of 
noblemen, many of them of high rank, was, as usual, the bravest 
of the brave. He also bore an honorable share in the siege of 
Padua. With the humanity which was a prominent trait of his 
character, and fur which he was distinguished, so uncommon a 
virtue was it among the military leaders of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he remonstrated against the excesses which were committed 
by the soldiery, and when the Prince of Anhalt, the commander 
of the German landsknechte, told him that every thing was 
alluwed in war, declared the maxim to be false. “The str reneth 
of arms,” he said, “should never be employed unless to es stab- 
lish right and equity ; every war is undertaken on the plea of 
justice ; and surely the cause of justice can never be forwarded 
by deeds of ruthless cruelty.” ‘Ihe prince is said to have ad- 
mired Bayard’s reply ; but, if convinced, was unable to check the 
misconduct of the troops, and even in the French army the 
same, or nearly the same, license was allowed. After the siege 
of Padua, Bayard was stationed fur some time at Verona with 
three hundred men-at-arms, and the corresponding number of 
infantry, whom he kept constantly employed in a series of ac- 
tions, am buscades, and skirmishes, which our limits will not 
permit us to enumerate. 

When Ferdinand of Aragon and Pope Julins IL, alarmed 
at the progress of the French, turned against Louis, and formed 
with Venice and other States, in 1511, what was known as the 
Holy League, Bayard was placed in command of a body of 
troops, and sent to the aid of the Duke of Ferrara, whose pos- 
sessions were assailed by the forces of Julius IL, and, alchough 
he was victorious in many battles, he failed to prevent the war- 
like Pope from reducing Mirondella. The Pontiff had, how- 
ever, a narrow escape when proceeding to join his army. Bay- 
ard, having obtained intelligence of his movements, proceeded 
with a body of troops, which he placed in ambush, before day- 
break, in the courtyard of a deserted mansion, within a few 
miles of the place where His Holiness had passed the night. 
He had hardly left the yates, having previously sent ‘for- 
ward a part of his attendants, when it began snowing so heavily 
as to greatly retard his progress. This circumstance saved him, 
for the French, seeing the attendants advancing along the road, 
supposed the Pope must be of the number, and so sallied forth 
from their place of concealment. “ There was racing and 
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chasing” along the St. Felice road—the alarm sped even faster 
than the French, fleet as they proved themselves; and the Pon- 
tiff, leaping from his litter, fled at a more rapid rate than ever 
did vicegerent before or since, and gave his personal aid in pull- 
ing up the drawbridge to arrest the pursuing Franks, Nor 
was there much margin for ceremony, for the fiery Bayard al- 
most reached the gate with the flying prelate, and though he 
captured a goodly number of priests, they failed to console him, 
good Catholic as he was, for the loss of Julius. 

The next important undertaking in which our hero took part 
was the brief campaign under Gaston de Foix, who had been 
appointed commander-in-chief of the French forces in Italy. 
The Venetians had recovered the town of Brescia; but as they 
had not obtained possession of the fort, De Foix hastened to 
attack them before they could ——— its conquest. The 
enemy had thrown up strong works between the city and the 
castle, and were only dislodged from their position after the 
French had suffered a heavy loss. The town was next carried, 
and sacked in the most merciless manner—twenty thousand of 
its inhabitants being slain. Bayard, who was severely wounded 
early in the action, was carried fainting into one of the best 
houses of the doomed city. The lady of the mansion threw 
herself on her knees before him, saying, “‘ This house and every 
thing in it belongs to you, I only entreat you in return to spare 
the life of my husband, and the honor of two virtuous daugh- 
ters.” ‘Compose yourself,” replied Bayard, “I know not 
whether I shall ever recover from my wound ; but rest assured 
that while I live no harm shall befall any of your family.” He 
kept his word, and Gaston de Foix, duke of Nemours, having in 
admiration of his conduct sent him a large sum of money, he im- 
mediately directed that it should be distributed among the 
troops who had guarded his quarters. 

In the battle of Ravenna, in which the French gained so 

reat a victory over the Spaniards and Italians, but suffered the 
eo of their gallant leader, De Foix, Bayard acquitted himself 
with his accustomed bravery, capturing with his own hand two 
Spanish standards, and converting a retreat of the enemy into 
arout. Nothing, however, was gained by this victory, for the 
Emperor having turned against the French, they were obliged 
to evacuate Lombardy, and abandon all their previous con- 
quests. While in command of the rear-guard, our hero was 
severely wounded in the shoulder, during an attack made b 
the enemy near Pavia, and compelled to give up his command, 
and retire to Grenoble for his recovery. He was hospitably 
received by his uncle, the bishop, and highly honored. by the 
vara of Dauphiné and Grenoble, who were proud of the fame 
of their young knight. When he was convalescent, he passed 
his time pleasantly, paying visits and “faisant grosse chére,” 

Vou. V.—22 
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as the ancient chronicle expresses it. Bayard had scarcely re- 
covered from his wound, when he was ordered to join the army, 
commanded by the Count d’Angouléme, afterward Francis L, 
which attempted to recover the kingdom of Navarre for Jean 
d’Albert, who had been dispossessed by Ferdinand of Aragon. 
The expedition was a most disastrous one, and the invasion of 
France, by Henry of England and the Emperor Maximilian, 
soon forced Louis to concentrate troops in Picardy, the point 
assailed. The invaders were laying siege to Téronenne, when 
a heavy Freneh column of cavalry, under the Duke de Longue- 
ville and Bayard, was sent forward to its relief. On July 21, 
bluff old Harry mounted his war-horse and marched out with 
a magnificent army of 15,000 men, leaving two corps oe 
in the siege. He had scarcely got beyond Ardres, when he saw 
the French maneuvring in his front. Expecting a battle, Henry 
dismounted, and threw himself into the centre of his lansque- 
nets, to fight it out on foot, like the Edwards and Henrys of 
former days. The brilliant Bayard—the very flower of chivalry 
—would have charged at once, but he was reminded by his 
superior in command that the king had given positive orders 
that they should carefully avoid fighting the English in open 
battle. The cautious Louis remembered Poictiers and Azin- 
court. So, after reconnoitring the invaders, the French with- 
drew, having already succeeded in another part of their mis- 
sion, by throwing provisions and powder into the besieged town. 
Nearly six weeks fad now been wasted in the siege of the in- 
significant town of Téronenne, and so absurdly had it been 
conducted, that the garrison still continued to receive supplies 
from the French army, commanded by the Count d’Angouléme. 
When the communications were finally interrupted, the main 
body of the French army advanced, with a view of throwing in 
provisions under cover of a feigned battle. The French horse 
charged in a brilliant manner, but, after throwing some 
powder within reach of the besieged, wheeled and fell back 
upon the main body. Being hotly followed, they quickened 
their pace to a downright flight, galloping into the lines of their 
main body, throwing the whole into uproar and confusion. As 
the English charged with tremendous shouts of St. George! 
St. George! the panic was worse than at our Bull Run, or Sa- 
bine Cross Roads; and any French soldier, that was mounted, 
struck spurs into his horse, and galloped from the field. In 
vain Bayard and other brave officers tried to rally them; the 
attempts were worse than vain; for, owing to their not making 
the same use of their spurs and flying with the rest, the Duke 
de Longueville, La Palisse, La Fayette, Bayard, and many 
other illustrious leaders were taken prisoners. The latter, ob- 
serving, when escape was hopeless, a hostile knight, who, fan- 
cying the battle ended, had taken off his helmet, and was resting 
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beneath a tree, instantly rushed upon him with sword drawn, 
and demanded his surrender. The other, very much astonished 
at this unexpected turn of fortune, complied accordingly, asking 
the name of his captor. ‘I am Captain Bayard,” replied the 
latter, “who now surrender myself a prisoner to my prisoner,” 
giving up his sword at the same time. Bayard was courteously 
received by the Emperor Maximilian and King Henry; and 
when the question arose as to which of the knights was the 
eae of the other, the monarchs decided that they were 

oth free. Henry could not help congratulating Bayard and 
his French captives on the marvellous speed their men had put 
into their horses, the light-hearted Frenchmen joining in the 
‘laugh, and saying it had been nothing but a battle of spurs. 
By this name, accordingly, the affair came afterward to be 

opularly known. Soon after the engagement of Guingette, or 
the “ Battle of the Spurs,” Henry, instead of advancing into 
France, turned back to lay siege to Tournay, which belonged 
to Louis, although it was enclavé in the territory of Flanders. 
The French citizens refused the assistance of a garrison of royal 
troops, and sacrificed themselves to a poor pun.* Upon being 
summoned, they made a bold show of resistance; but, as soon 
as the English artillery opened fire, they changed their tone, 
and soon surrendered. On September 22, Henry VIII. rode 
into Tournay with as much pomp as if he had taken Paris, and 
during the succeeding month returned to England, and so the 
— plan which the allies had proposed, of overrunning 

rance, vanished in air. Before Bayard’s departure from the 
English camp, Henry made some ineffectual attempts to induce 
him to join his standard, knowing that he had not been reward- 
ed by his own sovereign in accordance with his distinguished 
merit. It certainly appears strange indeed, that a soldier, uni- 
versally admired by friend and foe, should have been permitted 
to remain in so subordinate a position—for as yet he was simply 
Captain Bayard, commanding a company of one hundred gen- 
darmes. 

In the year 1515, Louis XII. died, and was succeeded on the 
throne of France by the ambitious and fiery Francis I., the 
“Rot des Gentiltz-hommes,” as the old writers term him. He 
immediately assembled an army of forty thousand, and crossed 
the Alps, fur the purpose of recovering the duchy of Milan. 
Bayard led the van, and commenced the campaign with great 
success ; for lie not only defeated a body of troops who guarded 
the passes, but surprised Villa Franca, and captured Prosper 
Colonna, the enemy’s general, at the very moment of his belief’ 
that he had ambushed Bayard. In the tremendous conflict of 


* They said: “Que Tournay n’avoit jamais tourn¢, ni encore ne tournerait.”— 
Mimoires de # leuranges. 
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Marignano,* which the old Maréchal Trivulciano, the hero of 
eighteen pitched battles, pronounced to be the only _bat- 
tle of men he had ever seen, all the rest being mere child’s 
play, but this an affair of giants, Bayard performed prodigies 
of valor, proving himself a perfect peindin. Near the close of 
the first day he had a narrow escape. The head-stall of his 
bridle giving way, or being severed, deprived him, in the heat 
of the mélée, of the control of his horse, who dashed through a 
body of the enemy, and was rushing headlong upon another, 
when he was fortunately arrested by the festoons of intervening 
vines. Bayard sprang from the saddle, and, throwing away his 
helmet, crept, as the night was closing, through the vines, until 
= welcome watch-cry of “France!” told him that he was 
safe. 
* Sonnez, sonnez, trompettes; 
Sonnez-vous 4 l’assaut! ” 

The battle was renewed in the morning, and Bayard was one 
of the leaders, who, along with the Constable Bourbon, hewed 
most deeply into the phalanx of Swiss pikes, and contributed 
most essentially to the great French victory. Francis, having 
caused the wounded to be assisted, and the dead buried, ordered 
a chapel to be built on the battle-ground. These cares over, he 
revived a practice of the olden time, by ordering that all who 
had borne themselves right nobly in the fight should be 
knighted on the field of battle. He was the first to go through 
the ceremony, and claimed the accolade from Bayard. The 
honored soldier hesitated to comply, and wished to decline the 
high distinction, saying that “A king of France was already a 
knight from his very station.” But, as the young monarch per- 
sisted in his demand, he drew his sword and waving it over his 
sovereign’s head, exclaimed: “Then be it as if this were the 
sword of Roland, Oliver, Godfrey, or Baldwin! You are the 
greatest prince on whom knighthood has ever been conferred, 
and may you never fly from battle-field!” Then addressing 
his sword, “ Thou,” he said, “art honored indeed in having 
this day os knighthood to so valiant a king. Henceforth be 
preserved as a sacred relic, never to be drawn again unless 
against Turks, Saracens, or Infidels.” With these words he 
sheathed his sword, and “ made two high leaps for very joy.” 

Some years previous our hero had been named Governor of 
Dauphiné by Louis XII, but had neither- been invested with 
the authority, nor had he received the salary which pertained 
to the office. On the accession of his friend, Francis I., both 
were immediately granted to him, and upon the successful ter- 
mination of the Italian campaign, he spent some time in his na- 


* For an account of the battle of Marignano, the reader is referred to our sketch 
of the Constable Bourbon, in the Unrrep States Sezvicze Magazine, February, 
1866. 
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tive province, conducting its administration to the universal 
eatisfaction of the people. His generosity and kindness gained 
him the love of all ranks ; and the castle of his ancestors is said 
to have continued in ruins long after he had erected numerous 
cottages for the benefit of the poor. On the breaking out of 
the war between France and Spain, Bayard was intrusted with 
the command of the open town of Méziéres, and his wonderful 
defence of the place against the attacks of the Emperor Charles 
V., who invaded Champagne, alone prevented his penetrating 
into the heart of France. For this gallant exploit Bayard re- 
ceived the name of Savior. At the close of the campaign he 
returned to Dauphine. His next war was his last. The Con- 
stable of Bourbon and the Chevalier Bayard had long been on 
the most intimate terms, and the latter now used every effort 
to reconcile the high-spirited Captain with the many enemies, 
which the intrigues of the vindictive Duchess d’Angouléme 
had excited against him. Unfortunately for France, his efforts 
were not successful: Bourbon was driven to revolt, and joined 
the Emperor, who immediately appointed him to the command 
of the army of Italy. The French, who had again lost Milan, 
were led by Admiral Bennevet, to whose aid the king dis- 
patched Bayard; but the gallantry of a subordinate could not 
atone for the errors of the commander. The constable was suc- 
cessful at all points, and defeated his own countrymen on every 
occasion. Hard pressed in the Val d’Aosta, at the passage of 
the Sesia, on the retreat from Biagrasso, the French leader was 
wounded, and, being obliged to leave the field, resigned the com- 
mand to Bayard. Placing himeelf at the head of his troops, he 
beat back the enemy, but, on approaching the bridge, was mor- 
tally wounded by a musket-ball. “ Have mercy on me, Jesus !” 
he exclaimed, and sank on his saddle-bow. He was lifted from 
his horse and placed under a tree, his face, as he desired, turned 
toward the enemy, and, holding the hilt of his sword before 
him like a cross, he calmly awaited his end. Some Swiss sol- 
diers offered to carry him on their lances, but he declined, ay 
ing that his hour was come, and he wished to pass it tranquilly 
and in prayer. The enemy, instead of rushing upon their prey, 
as was the barbarous custom of those semi-savage days, formed, 
when they heard that the dying man was the illustrious Bay- 
ard, a silent and respectful circle around him. The Constable 
of Bourbon was deeply affected, and expressed great regret at 
seeing his old friend and companion-in-arms in so afflicting a 
situation. “Grieve not for me,” said the dying hero, ‘‘I die in 
the discharge of my duty, fightin for my king and my coun- 
try; but rather grieve for yourself who are in arms against 
them.” The Marquis of Pescara had a tent placed over him, 
and a priest at his bedside, to soothe his last hours. After 
making his confession, and sending his adieux to his king and 
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country, he died, in the midst of weeping friends and admiring 
foes, April 30th, 1524, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 
With his fall the campaign was ended. The French lost every 
thing—standards, ordnance, and baggage. It was no longer a 
retreat, but a flight. Bourbon said, when his death was an- 
nounced to him, “ France little knows how great is the loss 
she has sustained this day.” Like his German contemporary, 
Fronsperger, and many other great captains of the sixteenth 
century, Bayard had a detestation of fire-arms, as if, according 
to one of his biographers, he had entertained a presentiment he 
- was to fall by one. “It wasa shame,” he often said, “that a 
brave man should be exposed to die by a miserable pop-gun, 
against the effects of which he cannot defend himself.” His 
body remained in the hands of the Spaniards, but the Spaniards 
of that day were the most honorable, as they were the bravest 
of men, whether to friends or foes. They embalmed the mor- 
tal remains of the hero, and returned them to the French, un- 
solicited. The body of the gallant soldier was treated with the 
greatest respect wherever it passed, on its way to Bayard’s na- 
tive town for interment. To the disgrace of France, be it re- 
corded, that no monument has been raised to this most noble 
knight; a simple bust, with a brief and modest Latin inscrip- 
tion in the church of the Minorites at Grenoble, erected in 
1823, is his only monument; but he needs none, for his memory 
will ever be indelibly impressed upon the hearts of all who ad- 
mire gallantry and generosity, kindness and humanity, com- 
- bined with the most chivalric and heroic valor, There is a fine 
portrait of Bayard to be seen in the gallery of the Palais Roy- 
al, at Paris; and in a grand old mansion at Albany—one of 
whose occupants can claim the proud distinction of being allied 
by blood and name to our hero—we have often admired an 
equestrian statuette in bronze of the gallant sabrewr, which, 
with a similar figure of the first Napoleon, form the principal 
ornaments of the noblest apartment of the Manor House. In 
medieval history there is no purer or more beautiful character, 
not even Sir Philip Sidney’s, than le chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche—the representative of the ideal knight-errant of ro- 
mance, and to whom, in conclusion, we may fitly apply Chau- 
cer’s line :— 
‘He was a very perfect gentle knight.” 





ANA OF THE WAR. 


ANA OF THE WAR. 
INCIDENTS OF THE FIKLD AND THE MARCH. 


Tuere is probably no exaggeration in the statement that 
there was never a war of which the living details, especially 
of battles, were so copiously and faithfully reproduced at the 
time of their occurrence, as those of the late Rebellion or 
Emancipation—or whatever the public may eventually choose 
to call it. The leading journals had their reporters present in 
every action of importance, while the artists of the pictorial 
newspapers were not inferior to regular scouts in daring, as 
they roved about among dangers, saa subjects for the pen- 
cil. Hundreds of photographs of battles and battle-fields were 
taken “ from life,”—and death—and I have seen at one time in 
1864, in a gallery in New York, as many as one hundred and 
fifty excellent oil paintings, all devoted to this absorbing sub- 
ject. Almost every company among our Federal troops liad 
one or more members possessed of some literary culture, who, 
in their carefully-kept journals, preserved a vast amount of 
valuable eadeaial tee the future historian, and of these journals 


several have already been brought before the public. 

More than this, it is worth observing that the mania for col- 
lecting souvenirs of the war, or illustrations of its history, has 
been, and still is, remarkable for its extent and zeal. Maps, 
letters, photographs, newspapers, broadside-ballads, and other 
waifs of the war, have been most assiduously gathered together. 
It is not long since I heard that a not very — collection of 


this kind was sold in Boston for four thousand dollars. And 
since I have published in the Unrrep States Servicer Maga- 
zing these chapters of anecdotes, of which I had begun the 
garnering up in 1861, 1 have learned that incidents and jests 
of the war are also regarded as very desirable material for the 
scrap-book, many amateur antiquaries having got together a 
large amount. Had the same spirit prevailed to the same ex- 
tent during, or immediately after, the revolution, the war of 
1812, or even the Mexican war, what a vast amount of valu- 
able facts, or of curious illustration, would have been pre- 
served, which are now “ irrecoverably lost.” 

Out of the enormous collection of incidents abounding in 
the newspapers, or in my manuscript notes, I have selected 
comparatively few to illustrate the general character of active 
fighting in the field, or of life on the march. And as in battle 
amid its heat and turmoil, thirst has been frequently describe 
as affording a characteristic sensation, I will give an extract 
from the letter of a soldier who was in the battle of Big Bethel, 
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and which sets forth what men will venture at such times to 
quiet the raging fever which consumes them. 


DESIRE OF SOLDIERS FOR WATER IN BATTLE. 


“Some of us have had very narrow chances for life. In the course of the fight 
several of us ran across a road (along which the cannon of the enemy were con- 
stantly playing) to get water. I find, by the way, that on the battle-field a man 
‘will risk his life, without hesitation, for water. Having got it, we were waiting to 

zsh back again, dodging the balls in ordertodo so. Our first lieutenant sang out, 
‘Don’t so many of you come at once!’ I, with some others, stopped to allow the 
next lot to pass. They made a rush, and, when nearly across, a cannon-ball came 
whizzing along, and killed four men, mowing them down instantly. One was of 
our own corps, one of the East Boston Company, one a lieutenant of artillery, and 
one unknown to me. On seeing this, we immediately made a rush after them, and 
got safely through.” 


Such is the “ battle thirst,” proceeding in a great measure 
from excitement. Few persons were aware, until the news- 
papers, during the war, published details illustrating the fact, 
that this excitement during battle is generally so great as to 
neutralize the effectiveness of most of the shots fired. It is 
commonly asserted that, for every man killed in an engage- 
ment, there is the weight of a man’s body expended in lead; 
a statement very puzzling to those who think that nothin 
more is required to cause death than to present muzzle an 
pull trigger. The following extract casts some light on this 
waste of lead :— 


ARMS LOST IN BATTLE. 


“That a raw soldier, in the excitement and agitation of a battle, may fail to dis- 
charge his gun and put charge upon charge until it is loaded to bursting, is proba- 
ble enough. But the extent to which this sort of blundering proceeds is greater 
than most persons would suppose. In the annual report of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance of the Navy Department, it is stated that ‘on the field of Gettys- 
burg there were twenty-seven thousand five hundred and seventy-four guns picked 
up, and of these twenty-four thousand were found loaded, and half of them were 
double loaded. One-fourth had from three to ten loads in, and many had five or 
six balls to one charge of powder. In some cases the powder was above the ball, 
in others the cartridges were not broken at the end, while in one musket twenty- 
tease balls, sixty-two buckshot, and a quantity of gunpowder were all mixed up 

ther.’ 


Few of the inexperienced would believe that there are thou- 
sands of men, who have been scores of times each under fire, 
and who have as often fired deliberately at the enemy, yet who 
did not know positively that they had ever hit any one. An 
old veteran of the revolution, who had been in many battles, 
told me once that, though he had fought and fired zealously, he 
could not assert that he had, to his knowledge, ever brought an 
enemy down. “I should think,” said a brave and truthful 
young soldier once to me, “that I must have killed a dozen 
men in one day, at Murfreesboro’, I fired so often into close 
crowds at so little distance, but I cannot tell what effect my 
shots had. It was all confusion ; rushing, firing, and falling.” 
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There are, however, many others who really have “the luck” 
of hand-to-hand conflicts—the real “ murderers ” of a company 
—men who are always in danger, not unfrequently from an ir- 
resistible love of plunder, as well as “single fighting.” It is 
generally believed by civilians, and it was one of the most fatal 
errors of the South, to think that the individual bravery or 
ferocity of these “ fighting men” is the main element of suc- 
cess in battle. Hence they armed whole regiments with enor- 
mous bowie-knives—even saw-toothed daggers were, in 1861, 
frequently taken from captured rebels—and, on both sides, there 
was committed the ridiculous error of overloading infantry with 
revolvers. Many, who thought that all fighting, as in Indian 
warfare, was determined by the heroism of individuals, were 
amazed at discovering that regiments of prize-fighters, “ shoul- 
der-hitters,” and stabbers, or bullies of the Buy Moutiiean 
order, made the worst soldiers, and that our “ Jakeys” and 
“ Plug Uglies” were of little value until their “rowdyism ” 
and personal pugnacity were well disciplined into obedience. 
The most ferocious bullies not unfrequently prove the most 
arrant cowards, when confronted on the field with that myste- 
rious and inevitable Dears, who cannot be knocked down, or 
frightened away, or stabbed like a common mortal. Terrible of 
old were the arrows of the pestilence, which came unseen, level- 
ling weak and strong, and Minié balls are like unto them, flying, 
as it were, in darkness. I have heard of a man who, owing to 
his reputation for ferocity, and his long record of personal ren- 
contres, readily obtained a captain’s commission ; yet who was 
dismissed from the service, within a year, for cowardice. On 
the other hand, bravery, as Deror has well set forth in his “ Cap- 
tain Jack,” is often latent ina man, and may be developed by 
experience. A friend of mine once narrated to mea curious 
illustration of this fact, which occurred in the Army of the 
Cumberland. He had in his company a young gentleman of 
good family, a private, who, after many months of service, had 
never been actually under fire, and who was suspected of evad- 
ing danger by numerous pretexts. “I determined to bring him 
out,” said my informant, “and one day, when I knew there 
would be some sharp skirmishing, took him with me, and kept 
him well forward. Finding that the shot and shell flew around 
without hitting him, he plucked up courage, and finally, seeing 
areb. about a quarter of a mile off, took aim with his carbine, 
and fired. Whether he jit the grayback or not, is very doubt- 
ful. But he was immensely proud of that shot, which had, as 
he declared, laid the foeman low in the dust. So much did he 
boast of it, that his companions, instead of running him as be- 
fore, as to his cowardice, began to quiz him about ‘that rebel 
whom he had killed.” From that day his whole character 
seemed changed ; he was always foremost in fight, and continu- 
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ally on the look out to get a pop at arebel. And he did kill 
one or two, unquestionably. He had got his hand in.” 


It was generally asserted, after the defeat at Bull Run, that 


the bravest men are liable to be “demoralized”’ by a panic. 
They who invented the word seem to have thought so, since it 
refers in its origin to incomprehensible terror inspired by the 
mysterious and irresistible god of the earth, Pan. Such was pos- 
sibly the affliction of the hero of the followin story—the point 
of which will be appreciated by all artillerists. 


“our rHat sHort!” 


“Tt was during the second day’s fighting at Chickamauga that a battery of twelve- 
pounders came tearing through the bushes and went into position on our right; 
the captain at the same time taking his position behind a huge oak tree, which he 
hugged closely until our lines were driven back. This tree was on a line with the 
limbers of the guns. The duty of Number Six of the gun detachment, who is 
stationed in rear of the limbers, is to prepare the ammunition for firing, which, in 
shell and spherical cases of twelve-pounders, consists in exposing the igniting pro- 
perties of a metallic fuse to the time indicated by the gunner. The captain from 
his covert could see the Number Sixes at their duties—and that was about all he 
could see—for he lay as close to the ground ‘as the roots of the tree would permit. 
The lieutenant of a section nearest the tree, thinking he saw a body of rebel in- 
fantry moving some three-quarters of a mile distant, sent Number Five back for a 
solid shot. Just as he was receiving it from the hands of Number Seven, a perfect 
shower of bullets rattled through the bushes and several shells hurtled by in close 
proximity tothe tree. The captain, embracing Mother Karth more closely if possible 
than before, cried out to Number Six in excited tones: ‘ Cut that solid shot three 
seconds and a half !’” 


Very much like this was the declaration made to me by a gay 
artillerist, that he had in a recent engagement heard a Yankee 
officer, who was boiling over with wrath and excitement, and 
“dancing full of fight,” cry out to a “gun,” “ Hello there !— 
load by detail !—Sheiite /” “Should this page ever by accident 
meet the eye of him who told me this incident, I would thank 
him for a bit of courtesy which I shall not soon forget. Over- 
hearing my remark to a friend that I had had no dinner—a not 
uncommon observation, by the way, when no rations are served 
out—he proceeded to unhitch and sling to me his havresack, full 
of pork and hard tack, with that most courteous of all remarks 
whatever, “help yourself!” He, I ascertained, had like a pa- 
triotic soldier prudently provided himself the night before with 
four chickens, carefully though not honestly extracted from a 
hen-house—the result of which had been, as he declared, a com- 

lete surfeit and a desire to bestow all his stores on his friends. 

aving succeeded in purchasing a canteen of molasses and a 
newly-baked loaf of bread, I had, however, no difficulty in indu- 
cing him to share this sumptuous dessert, which he declared 
was “high living.” “That is to say,’’ he added with p'easing 
modesty, “high for a feller like me who hasn’t seen a bit of 
soft-tack for more’n two weeks.” 

The old theory, that missiles never touch the same spot in 
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succession, received a very important modification at an early 
period of the war, if we may trust to an anecdote which ap- 


peared in a newspaper of August 9, 1861. 


UNCOMFORTABLY NEAR A COINCIDENCE, 


“In the late battle of Bull Run, a soldier, around whom the cannon-shot were fly- 
ing particularly thick, on seeing one strike and bury itself in a bank near him, 
sprang to the hole it had scooped out, remarking, ‘Shoot away, you can’t hit 
twice in the same place!’ At the instant another shot siruck at a few feet dis- 
tance, almost covering the fellow with sand and gravel. Emerging from what had 
80 nearly become his grave, he continued the as yet unfinished sentence with: 
*but you can come so pesky near it as to make the first hole uncomfortable.’ ” 

To be “ hit” was the great disaster of army life, and the word 
“held its own” through the war. Next in mournful magnitude 
was to be “gobbled up” or taken captive. In July, 1863, it 
was, however, said that the “boys” in Rosrcrans’s army had 
discovered a new synonyme for being taken. ‘* When one of 
their number happens to be ‘napped up, or suddenly caught 
by the enemy’”—thus wrote an army correspondent—“ they 
say he is ‘snaveled.’ ” 

Coolness, under adverse circumstances, is well illustrated in 
an anecdote which I find in the history of the 60th New York 
State Volunteers. 


ORDERLY CONDUCT. 


“ An orderly of one of the generals, riding along in the rear of our lines, in the 
battle of Chancellorsville, had his horse struck by a shell, which burst in his bow- 
els. tearing him completely to pieces, and throwing the orderly four or five feet in 
the air. Upon alighting, which he did on all fours, he straightened up, and, seeing 
his steed thus mangled, walked off, saying that ‘he didn’t want that horse any more.’” 

There are many in Philadelphia who will recall, with mingled 
feelings of grief and pleasure, “Little Johnny B » as he 
was familiarly termed by a large circle of friends. During the 
shelling of Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, in July, 1863, I chanced 
to be but a few yards distant from him when he was seated 
upon a caisson, whence he was removed by a Rebel shell, which 
knocked off a-wheel, tumbling my young friend, of course, to 
the ground. Jumping on his feet, agile as a monkey, John 
cried aloud: “Captain, you’ll have to put a new wheel on, this 
one’s knocked to pieces!” As he was under his first fire, I 
thought this remark, coupled with his manner, as cool a thing 
as I ever witnessed. About the same time I saw one of the 
contributors to this magazine knocked down and laid senseless 
by the fragment of a shell, which burst immediately over his 
head and mine, I should think not more than three feet off. 
Fortunately, it struck the buckle of his belt (which buckle it 
bent double, tearing through the clothes, and cutting him 
slightly), and was thereby prevented from inflicting any serious 
injury. As the buckle covered a vital part, the escape was, I 
think, narrow enough to be worth recording. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


1865. 


Men’s hearts are full of doubt and dread ;— 
Vast armies back and forward tread, 
And fearful days, all dabbled red, 

Begin the year. 
Through half the nation “might makes right,” 
While crime no longer shuns the light, 
And timid souls shrink out of sizht 

All blanched with fear:— 
The cannon’s voice, the trumpet’s blara, 
And the fierce drum the echoes share,— 
A myriad streaming banners flare 

From far and near. 


1866. 


The dismal battle-smoke has cleared— 

No more are hostile standards reared— 

Nor bugle note nor trump is heard— 
The war-drums cease :— : 

The blue-coats scatter through the lan ; 

The erewhile soldiers, plough in hand, 

Of their own hard-won fields demand 
The earth’s increase, 

Or ply their skill with sharper zest, 

Where shafts and wheels nor halt nor rest : 

O’er North and South and East and West 
Broods white-winged Peace. 


O! proudest triumph of the age! 
One day colossal war to wage, 
And brave the battle’s wildest rago 
With steady hand,— 
The next, our million soldiers melt 
Tn common life, their sinews felt 
Only in blows for progress dealt 
By head and hand. 
Power, with 'reepom linked, at last,— 
Hast not thou solved that problem vast, 
Unfathomed in the ages past, 
My native land? 
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“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


“ And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence.” 
Tennyson— Gone.” 

Or those men who live in history, whose foot-prints on the 
sands of time become petrified and permanent, there are two 
classes: the man of thought and the man of action. The 
latter stamps his personality on his age by what he does, and 
moulds men and institutions to his own will. His results are 
direct, and he achieves a present reward. The man of thought 
has very seldom the fortune to gain his immediate aims, or to 
see the result of his labors. The slow and certain seasons must 
nourish and give growth to the seed he sows; and his influence 
ripens with the “long results of time.” Most fortunate is he 
who is at once the man of thought and of action. He seés the 
result of his labors take an enduring form, and has yet’ the as- 
surance that his thoughts, his developments, his influence, will 
outlast even those works. Such a combination of character is 
more frequently found in the profession of arms than in any 
other: for in the fulness of the science of war are included 
all other sciences, and here’ the doer must also be the thinker. 
No career is more honored, no character more attractive, than 
this which weds the strong arm to the broad brain. Therein 
lies the secret of the fascination of Casar, Napotxon, Surr- 
MAN; men who cap their matchless victories of force with 
their nobler triumphs of ideas. This truth was recognized in 
the Greek mythology, whose most revered divinity, at whose 
coming, “ with one mind the Gods rise up for reverence,” 
Pattas ATHENE, Goddess of Wisdom, bears the spear, the 
shield, and the helmet of the soldier. And Micnarn Anaeto, 
greatest of sculptors, greatest of painters, interpreting the same 
secret charm, has fastened it in deathless marble for all gener- 
ations. In one of his grandest inspirations, “ Ix Penstero,” or 
Tuovent, he has erred a figure of profoundest meditation and 
self-repose. He has embodied this personification not as a phi- 
losopher, not as a poet, not as a monk, an artist, or a scholar: 

assing these by as inadequate to the complete personation, he 
fies clothed Tuoveut in the garb of the Sotpmr; on his breast, 
the cuirass ; on his brow, bent in meditation, the casque of the 
man of war. ’ 
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These thoughts have been suggested by a perusal of the 
admirable eulogy on the late Brevet Major-General Josypu G. 
Torren, late Chief Engineer United States Army, delivered in 
January by Brevet Major-General J. G. Barnarp, before the 
National Academy of Sciences, and recently. reprinted by them 
for private distribution. It forms a most valuable and interest- 
ing biography. The eulogy does not degenerate into fulsome and 
indiscriminate panegyric, but is a generous summary of the 
life labor of General Torren, and a just valuation of the 
results effected by that labor. It was peculiarly fitting that 
General Barnarp should be chosen, by the eminent association 
of which he is so honored a member, to pronounce this eulogy: 
none other was more competent, either by ability, or by intimate 
knowledge of his lamented associate, gained in years of per- 
sonal and professional intercourse. He has well told this story 
of a useful and therefore a beautiful life, whose simple recital 
is its finest eulogy: and we have thought it but just, even at 
this late day, to preserve, in a more permanent form than that 
of the daily press, the memory of a man who has left his 
country his debtor in many ways, and whose life should serve 
as an example and an incentive. In this sketch we shall freely 
make use of General Barnarp’s labors. 

Born in 1788, Joszerpn Gitsert Torren died in 1864. This 
long life, nearly coeval with our national life, he filled with 


continued and useful labor, always keeping step with the a. 


neers in the forward march of science. Leaving the West 
Point Academy in 1805, he was appointed to a second lieuten- 
ancy in the Engineer Corps, resigning which, he was, after a 
short interval of civil life, reappointed in 1808. He was en- 
gaged in the construction of forts in New York harbor until 
the breaking out of the war of 1812, in which he took a con- 
spicuous part, as Chiet Engineer on General Van RensseLarr’s 
staff. He won promotion by his gallantry and merit, and at 
the end of the war ranked as brevet lieutenant-colonel. 

It was now that he began the long career of special labor 
with which his name will always be associated—the fortifica- 
tion of the American sea-board frontier. At that time the 
condition of all our defences—especially of those important 
ones of the sea-coast—was an embryonic one. Our harbors 
were defended only by earthen batteries, insignificant forts, 
breastworks of sand and palmetto logs; works which would 
now be considered infantile, and were even then of little value. 
The attention of the Government being turned to the subject, a 
board of engineers was constituted in 1816, for the purpose of 
making examinations and improvements of the sea-coast fortifi- 
cations in existence, and of planning new ones. General Tor- 
TEN Was a prominent member of this board, composed of emi- 
nent engineer officers, at the head of whom was placed the 
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distinguished French engineer Bernarp, invited for that pur- 
pose to this country. By the resignation of their colleagues, 
these two at length came to constitute the board, and by them 
was the whole system of our sea-coast defences planned, elabo- 
rated, and constructed. In the masterly reports and papers 
on this subject produced by Colonel Torren, he has left a monu- 
ment of his genius and his industry. He early appreciated 
the importance of those defences, and in these documents he 
presents his views in every light, and treats the subject in his 
peculiarly clear and exhaustive manner. 

In 1828, Colonel Torren took special charge of the construc- 
tion of Fort Adams; for ten years he devoted himself entirely 
to it, and in the technical skill, happy adaptation of means to 
ends, and mastery of every detail of the engineer’s art, it 
stands une of the best monuments of his genius. 

In 1838 he left Fort Adams, then almost completed, to visit, 
at the request of the Secretary of the Navy, the Pensacola 
Navy Yard, and to prepare plans for dry-docks, wharves, sea- 
walls, and other improvements. In the latter part of the same 
year he was appointed Colonel of the Corps of Engineers, and 
Chief Engineer ; in which position he had entire control of the 
system of sea-coast defence, for which the application of his 
best years, his thorough knowledge of the coast, and his devo- 
tion to the subject, fully fitted him. From this time he is iden- 
tified with the growth of that system; most of our harbors are 
now fortified in accordance with his plans, and many under his 
personal supervision. To the discharge of his onerous duties, 
he brought the stores of accumulated knowledge, the ripe expe- 
rience, the technical skill, the energy, the unyielding persever- 
ance, the conscientious care, which characterized the man. He 
instituted a system of personal inspection, unusual in officials, 
of the works under his control, and examined each fort at least 
once in every two years. Nor were his mere superficial and 
formal visits, but thorough investigations of the minutest 
detail. The officers having charge of the various works were 
scarcely more familiar with them than was their chief. It is, 
indeed, this personal agency of General Torren in every thing, 
which forms a predominant trait of his character, and is one 
secret of his success. He was not content to be a mere central 
machine for signing reports, and blindly following a clew of 
red tape through the endless labyrinth of Circumlocution ; he 
was the organic head of the system, in which centred the con- 
verging carriers of intelligence; in whose busy involutions all 
was evolved and elaborated; from which flowed informing 
intelligence and vital force to every distant member. But his 
personal attention to minutize did not, as is so often the case 
with less able executive officers, interfere with and:impair his 
general usefulness. 
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At the breaking out of the Mexican war, Colonel Torren was 
called on by General Scorr, who well understood his worth, to 
take personal charge of the engineering operations of our 
armies. For his “ gallant and meritorious conduct at the siege 
of Vera Cruz,” of which he had full direction, he was brevetted 
Brigadier-General, March 29th, 1847. This period forms, so to 
me an episode between the two great labors of his life, of 
the second of which we shall now speak. 

General Torren is one of the two or three men to whom we 
mainly owe our present light-house establishment. The atten- 
tion of Congress was called in 1851 to the many abuses, irreg- 
ularities, and imperfections of the then existing system—or, 
rather, want of system—and to the necessity of a general reform 
and improvement, in accord with the advanced state of science. 
A board was instituted to investigate the whole subject, of 
which General Torren was a prominent member. The mass 
of evidence collected in the reports of this Board as to the de- 
fects and abuses characterizing the management of the light- 
houses, and the suggestions of new and scientific systems, were 
due, in a great measure, to his critical observation and practical 
mind; and when these reports led to the formation of a perma- 
nent Light-house Board, he was appointed a member. In its 

reat work of bringing order out of chaos, light out of darkness, 
c bore his share. His minute acquaintance with our coast, his 
technical knowledge in construction, his practical, solid sense, 
made his co-operation truly invaluable. The present system 
speaks his praise, and his name will not be forgotten while the 
Minot’s Ledge light looks out on the Atlantic. 

There is still another subject with which General Torrey has 
identified his name—the casemate-embrasure. Early in life, 
his attention was drawn to this matter, in connection with his 
construction of the seaboard forts, and it continued always a sub- 
ject of study and experiment with him. General Barnarp 
gives a short, but learned and most interesting résumé of the 
history of the casemate, the developments of “MonTALEMBERT, 
and the general improvements in its construction, showing the - 
perfection to which it was brought by General Torren, and 
conclusively establishes for him “the right to be considered 
the author of the American casemate.” 

Such are the three great monuments of General Torrrn’s 
life and labors. But in addition to these, to his constant and 
onerous official routine duty, to the inspectorship and supervision 
of the Military Academy, he was subject to the continual calls 
incident to every man who has shown his usefulness, and made 
himself necessary. In 1846 he was appointed one of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institute, then just organized, 
and was soon after placed on the Executive Committee of that 
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board ; which position he retained, by continued re-election, to 
the day of hisdeath. It is needless to say that in this office he 
gave to his colleagues all his zeal, his sympathy, his conscien- 
tious co-operation. 

In 1855, the Legislature of the State of New York having 
appointed a commission to investigate the harbor of New York, 
and to preserve it from obstructions and encroachments, that 
commission invited and obtained the co-operation of an “ advi- 
sory council,” among whom were General Torren and Profes- 
sor Bacne—names than which none rank higher in science. 
The value of the scientific acquirements, accurate research, and 
practical suggestions of these gentlemen, in this gratuitous ser- 
vice, was testified to in glowing terms in the report of the 
commission. Soon after, a similar commission was organized 
for the port and harbor of Boston, to the assistance of which 
the same gentlemen were invited, receiving like testimonials of 
the value of their counsels. 

In addition to his strictly professional, official, and incidental 
labors, General Torren occupied himself in many branches of 
scientific research. He instituted, in 1830, a series of experi- 
ments on the expansion and contraction of building stone by 
natural changes of temperature, and the effects of these varia- 
tions in the connecting cement. At the same time he investi- 
gated the relative stiffness and strength of different kinds of 
timber. These and kindred subjects were at that time imper- 
fectly understood ; civil engineering was in its primitive stages, 
and the great resources of this country in all varieties of build- 
ing materials, and their relative values for construction, was 
comparatively a sealed page to our engineers. The experi- 
ments of General Torren were therefore most timely, and of 
great practical value. The varieties of mortars and cements, 
and their adaptability to diverse structures, also claimed his 
attention, and his work on “ Hydraulic and Common Mortars,” 
is a recognized authority among our engineers. He occupied 
himself, too, in the investigation of many minutis of construc- 
tion, the composition of paints and stuccoes, the analysis of 
minerals, the ventilation of casemates, the improved mounting 
of barbette guns, the introduction of the dredge for finding 
mollusca, researches in Conchology, in the course of which he 
described many new varieties of shells, experiments with the 
blowpipe, the phenomena presented in the formation of ice; 
even in the drawing of his own plans, he exhibited a delicacy 
and finish, unattained by his subordinates. In short, there is 
scarce a subject connected with the art or science of the engi- 
neer, civil or military, which did not engage his active mind, 
and of which he has not left some record. He forced his ver 
recreations to minister to his love of science; he found his 
evening amusement, after the day’s labor, in his laboratory ; 

Vou. V.—23 
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and, in his pleasure walks and drives, he collected all kinds of 
specimens of natural history. His mind never rusted in inac- 
tion. His mental abilities were of the highest order. Keen 
observation, fine sagacity, tireless patience, accurate jndgment, 
were the prominent traits of his mind. He was indefatigable 
in his researches, skilled in experiment, exhaustive and accurate 
in his study. Striving honestly and earnestly for the best, he 
did not strive in vain; he understood the secret of strength, 
—concentration, and did the task before him with his whole 
force. But the result of his labors sufficiently shows his mental 
quality. By his works he is best judged. 

But General Torren was not a one-sided man. He lived for 
other objects than the merely useful, and in him the man was 
not dwarfed by the official. He refused to pay the too common 
price for scientific success, in the loss of all capacity for enjoy- 
ment; and in his cultivation of the social amenities he was most 
happy. The idol of his family, he won respect and affection 
from his brother officers, from his subordinates, and from all 
with whom he came in contact. The dignity and constraint of 
the student of science were relieved by his affability and genial- 
ity. He was eminently hospitable, generous in the highest sense, 
considerate and courteous. 

To every position to which he was called, he brought the 
same zeal, inflexible integrity, high sense ‘of justice, and un- 
compromising regard for right. The interests of the Govern- 
ment, as of all others intrusted to him, were more sacred in his 
eyes than his own. He was a truly brave man, possessing the 
highest moral courage. He refused to serve at the head of his Bu- 
reau under the shameless rule of the vile Fioyp (n/ de mortuis 
tals nist verum); and did not flinch from the thankless task of 
expressing plainly to him the disgust and reprobation he felt 
in view of the Wiliett’s Point “job,” and other swindling op- 
erations, in which it was sought to make him an instrument ;— 
though his high and refined conception of his obligations to 
his official superior, otherwise immeasurably his inferior, re- 
strained him from discussing these matters even with his nearest 
friends. 

In short, the key-note of this man’s character was devotion 
to duty. Not that cold-blooded and calculating devotion 
which looks only to ultimate reward, and does right because it 
is the best policy. His conscience was no facile broker, bar- 
gaining as to the most secure investment of his surplus right- 
eousness; his was not that austere, repulsive egotism, falsely 
calling itself Christianity, which busies itself solely with the 
smug salvation of its paltry soul, and worships a “ pistareen- 
Providence,” whose only care is the picking up of such trum- 
per: He loved his task for its own sake, and loved to do it 
well; finding his reward in that alone, with no outlook for 
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praise. And so, as is usually the case, his reward came to him 
unasked ; he achieved fame, while forgetting it. Success and 
honor come not to him whose sole aim is fame and a brilliant 
career; but to him who, regardless of the personal-result, care- 
less of himself, but as a means, quetly aud unostentatiously 
does his task as is best given him to do. In Emerson’s 
pregnant words :—“ What is done for effect, is seen to be done 
for effect ; what is done for love, is felt to be done for love. A 
man inspires affection and honor, because he was not lying in 
wait for these.” 

In one of his most thoughtful and beautiful poems, OLtver 
Wenve.t Hotmes has drawn, in vivid contrast, the two armies 
of the Soldier and the Physician, marching always on the 
“trampled shores” of the great current of humanity. In most 
melodious, measure, he sings their contrasting courage, their 
diverse incentives to do and die, their posthumous honors :— 


“Though from the hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses Freedom drew, 
Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew— 


“While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne.” 


Happy is he who unites in himself, as did JoszpH GitBerr 
Torren, the best elements of both the soldier and the man of 
science. For such a one—whose life is devoted at once to his 
country’s fame, and to the advance of thought; whose gentle, 
loving spirit is touched but to the finest issues; whose path 
ever follows the guidance of star-eyed Science; the fierce, fas- 
cinating flame of Glory lighting that path dimmed and out- 
shone by the serene light of Duty—for mm no challenge waits 
at the sacred gate. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE ARE GRATIFIED to announce to our readers that, by the adoption of a smaller 
type than has hitherto been used for the Official Intelligence, we are enabled to give 
them, in future, several additional pages of reading matter. The new type is singu- 
larly clear and handsome; it improves the appearance of the Official I.telligence, 
and gains to us enlarged space for our Zuble of Contents. 


WE THINK the length and interestof our Table of Contents will sufficiently excuse 
us for postponing to the next number the instalment of “‘ Seeking the Bubble,” an- 
nounced last month. 


No svcH COMPLETE and accurate record of the life, no such fitting tribute to the 
memory of the lamented CoLoner TuEoporeE S. Bowers, has been written as that 
which we this month present to our readers, It has been kindly prepared for us by 
S. CADWALLADER, Esq., an intimate friend of the deceased, and General Jonn A. 
Raw.ins, one of his brothers in the great soldier-family of the Commander of our 
Armies. Apart from its distinguished source, the sad interest of the subject itself 


will cause this eloquent and altogether admirable obituary to be read by thousands. 


WHEN WE SAW THE Messrs. SWEETSER, the enterprising conductors of the 
“Round Table,” undertaking to inaugurate a war against the accepted wrong of 
International Theft, we were compelled to admire their courage as much as we 
sympathized with their purpose; but it really looks as though it were now, at 
length, possible to obtain a victory for the right. An unprecedentedly large number 
of the authors and publishers of America hastened to affix their names, and lend 
their influence, to a memorial in favor of an Internationai Copyright Law, which 
was presented in the Senate by Mr. Sumner, and, on motion of that gentleman, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. We fear that it is, at the present 
moment, useless to expect any action on this important subject in the form of 
treaties between our Government and that of Great Britain; but we at least have 
it in our power, by an act of Congress, to do justice to ourselves, and to establish a 
claim that must soon be admitted to corresponding action on the part of the British 
Parliament. 

This question of International Copyright is so simple and plain that we marvel 
to find any one opposing or indifferent. If we recognize any property, can we deny 
the title to literary property? If we admit any right in literary property, how can 
we circumscribe its possession by geographical lines? The iron you shape by the 
labor of your hands into a horseshoe or a spade is yours all over the civilized 
world, wherever your life belongs to you. The thought evolved by the labor of 
your brain is yours too, if you keep it, where many do, within that burglar-proof 
safe, your skull: transfix it with a pen, set it at large on the world’s vast common 
of printed paper, and any man who sees may take it and use it. Shall the appropri- 
ator give nothing in exchange? Ifno, why have we an American Copyright? If 
yea, why not an International Copyright ? 

The present system of International Theft is worse than wrong: it is tdiotic. 

Every book stolen from an English author by arn American publisher. and bought 
by an American reader, is a premium, precisely to the extent that the pirated prop- 
erty can bé acquired for less than by purchase, against the production of a similar 
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work by an American author. This is why we have so few American novels fit to 
read. This is why American authorship so often spends and wastes itself upon 
ephemeral productions for newspapers and magazines. 

Nor does this wrong benefit the publisher, unless, indeed, on books not worth 
their type; for, if a work be worth reprinting, soma other piraje, perhaps more 
than one, rushes into the field to snatch a share of his profits, perhaps to destroy 
his sale, by a cheaper edition, to the injury, not only of the offenders, but also of 
the public, the author, and all authors. 


It MUST BE as interesting to the student of human nature, as, to the believer in 
that wonderful compound, it is humiliating, to note the change that has come over 
the spirit of English statesmen in speaking of international obligations and civil 
rights. 

But yesterday, from the ports of any neutral might swoop whole fleets of armed 
ships to prey upon the commerce of belligerents; so that they trenched not upon 
the municipal laws of England, there was no crime and no prevention; and the laws 
of England could no more be changed than in the old feudal days. If the offender, 
as in the case of the Alabama, got to sea by fraud, no subsequent power existed to 
set the matter right, even by closing against her the ports of the nation whose 
laws she had wilfully and deceitfully violated. To-day, a hoarse, familiar murmur 
from Ireland having set all Britain in a tremor, Tories and Liberals alike shake 


their heads, and Ministers begin to think, ‘Perhaps these Americans were right, 
We may have trouble. Let us agree to their propositions, and they will do unto 
us as they would we should have done unto them.” 

But yesterday, when, in the face of an organized attempt, by force of great ar- 
mies, to destroy this nation for the purpose vf maintaining human slavery, the 
executive was compelled to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in the insurgent 
territory, all Britain, wiping from that white slate, its memory, the great black 
marks of history, held up its washed hands, and cried: “Shameful! Outrageous! 
The Nineteenth Century, too.” To-day, there are rumors of insurrection in Ire- 
land; dread reports of innumerable Fenians, of terrible men with beards and square- 
toed boots from America; a hundred or two arrests ere made; not a battalion 
shows its colors, not a blow struck, not a riotous arm uplifted—and England makes 
haste to do just what she condemned America for doing in the midst of war. 

It is not the vulgar tu quoque, vos damnemini that we would insinuate. The act 
of to-day is justifiable by necessity, if such exist; but what shall be said of the 
thought—of the words, of yesterday ? 

You see these gentlemen of England, though, according to the grave-digger, as 
mad as Hamlet was, are, like that melancholy prince, ‘“ but mad north-north-west: 
when the wind is southerly ”—or, rather, westerly—“ they know a hawk from a 
handsaw!” 

We sincerely trust that no unworthy motives of revenge, no short-sighted policy, 
will prevent our Government from seizing so auspicious an occasion to secure, from 
the fears of those who would yield nothing because it was right, the recognition of 
those principles of eternal justice the nation has so lately been maintaining. If we 
make the wrongs we have endured, however grievous, a pretext for inflicting the 
same wrongs upon others, the future will surely bring with it the punishment. 


Tue Emperor of the French keeps an Echo-Chamber, which he is pleased to 
dignify by the title of “Corps Législatif,” which we cannot translate into English, 
because, in that cold and unfeeling language, the designation of Legislative Body 
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would seem ironical when applied to an assembly whose individual members are 
virtually appointed by the executive, and whose collective function extends only 
to registering the laws proposed by the ministers. 

This Chamber of Echoes thus replies to the Emperor’s rotund phrases regarding 
the withdrawal of the French troops from Mexico:— 

“This expedition attests once more, in distant countries, the disinterestedness 
and the power of France. The people of the United States, who know of old the 
loyalty of our policy and the traditional sympathies which it inspires, have no rea- 
son to take umbrage at the presence of our troops upon Mexican soil. To make 
their recall dependent upon any other consideration than our own convenience 
would be incompatible with our rights and our honpr. Of. these, Sire, you are the 
guardian, and the Corps Législatif knows that you will watch over them with a 
solicitude worthy of France and of your name.” 

These are phrases. The words are used to tell what has been, and is to be, 
done. The French troops are going home. ‘Their recall” may not be ‘“ depend- 
ent upon any other consideration than our own convenience ;” but the fact is, 


they are going home. 


THERE COMES to us, in large pamphlet form, a “ List of the Union Soldiers buried 
at Andersonville,” for the sad information in which their surviving relatives and 
friends are indebted to the ‘forethought, courage, and perseverance of DoRENCE 
ATWATER, formerly a private in the 2d New York Cavalry, a young map not yet 
twenty-one years of age, an orphan, four years a soldier, one-tenth part of his 
whole life a prisoner, with broken health and ruined hopes.” These are the words 
of Miss CLarA Barton, who enriches the list with her report of an expedition to 
Andersonville, to identify the graves and inclose the cemetery created there. Miss 
Barron has herself devoted her time, labor, and means to the philanthropic task 
of searching for traces of missing soldiers; and we are glad to put on record our 
appreciation of and thanks for her noble, self-sacrificing zeal. Congress has lately, 
in simple justice, made an appropriation of $15,000, to reimburse her outlay, and 
—her own means being exhausted—to enable her to continue her useful work. 

This J.ist was secretly copied from the official death-record of the rebels at An- 
dersonville by Mr. ATwaTER, while a prisoner there, and detailed as a clerk in the 
surgeon’s office. Its value is thus assured by its authenticity. It is not for us to 
discuss the merits of Mr. ATwaTER’s treatment by the War Department. In his 
preface tothe List we hear only one side of the case; but, if the evidence should 
support this statement, he has been arbitrarily and unjustly treated by certain 
subordinate officers of the Department, and he certainly makes out a case demand- 
ing investigation. In addition, we should like to see the country, for which this 
young soldier has done so useful a work, aid him in his present poverty and ill- 
ness. 

The List can be obtained from the Tribune Association, 154 Nassau street, N. Y., 
for twenty-five cents—merely the cost of paper and printing. 


LizuTeNant-CoLoNEL James M. SANDERSON, cashiered in June, 1864, soon after his 
return from imprisonment at Libby, without a trial or knowledge of the charges 
made against him, learnt, by persistent application, that he was accused of dis- 
loyalty, cruelty to fellow-prisoners at Libby, and other unofficer-like conduct. 
Obtaining at length a hearing in his own defence, he procured, by his personal exer- 
tions, unassisted by the court which had condemned him, a mass of rebutting evi- 
dence, sufficiently strong to cause his restoration to the rank and pay he had never 
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fairly forfeited. This evidence, with the corroborative proof of numerous letters 
from fellow-prisoners, he has had handsomely printed in a thick pamphlet, for 
“private circulation and future reference.” That his disgrace was unmerited is 
sufficiently shown by his official reinstatement; but without this, every soldier 
would have looked leniently on his case, from the fact that his principal accuser 
was NEAL Dow, who at one time wore the uniform of a brigadier-general in our 
service, and made himself famous, among other soldierly achievements, for having 
carried away from Libby, from before the longing eyes of his destitute fellow- 
prisoners, two large chests filled with blankets, books, provisions, etc. In the let- 
ter of this person, which led to Colonel SANDERSON’s dismissal, it is worthy of 
notice that he asserts no. facts derogatory to that officer's character of his own 
cognizance, but gives hearsay evidence, and insinuates his own suspicions. 


Tue ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL just passed by the House of Representatives pro- 
vides $10,700,000 for the pay of the Army, $1,650,000 for commutation of officers’ 
subsistence; $65,300,000 for subsistence in kind of Regulars and Volunteers ; 
$5,000,000 for transportation; $4,134,000 for the regular supplies of the Quarter- | 
master’s Department; and for its incidental expenses, $1,000,000. There are 
other items of minor amount and importance; and a suggestive amendment was 
added to the bill, forbidding that any portion of the appropriation should be em- 
ployed in the payment of the Illinois Central Railroad Company for transportation 
of the troops or the property of the United States, and directing the Attorney- 
General to institute a suit against the said company to recover any moneys that 
have been paid to it for said transportation. 

The Appropriation Bill for the West Point, Academy was alsq passed, after the 
insertion of the very just and timely provision, that none of the amount appropri- 
ated shall be used for the payment or subsistence of any cadet apppointed from or 
for any of the States lately in rebellion since January 1, 1866, until the relations of 
such States shall be declared to have been restored by an act or joint resolution of 
Congress. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT, unconsciously stimulated by our example in- the 
prompt reduction of the Army and Navy, and incited by the much-vaunted re- 
trenchment in France, has been attempting similar reforms, and endeavoring to 
lessen expenses: and the efforts of that unwieldy elephant, British Circumlocution, 
to walk the delicate and unaccustomed path of Reform, are as lumbering and ludi- 
crous as usual. The anxiously awaited estimates for 1866-67 have at length ap- 
peared, and the heavily-taxed shopkeepers, who had trustingly anticipated re- 
trenchment, are sadly disheartened by the contrast between the fertile promise and 
the sterile result, The Chancellor of the Exchequer appropriated for naval expen- 
ses, last year, the sum of £10,392,224; for the current year he is asked to set aside 
£10,388,153: the total decrease in the estimates thus amounting to about £4,000 
—less thau $20,000! This is entertaining for the neutral nation. 

The decrease in the Army Estimates, though not so microscopic, is by no means 
so considerable as was hoped for, amounting to £253,447, as compared with last 
year. The total amount is £14,095,000. The retrenchment is made in the expen- 
ses of the effective services; the amount appropriated for the militia being in- 
creased very largely. It is estimated that the total war taxation of Great Britain, 
in time of peace, amounts to £5,000 per howr throughout the year! 
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BREVET-COLONEL THEODORE S. BOWERS, U. S. A. 


Tue startling announcement that ‘Colonel Bowers, Assistant Adjutant-General 
to Lieutenant-General Grant, lost his life at Garrison’s Station, opposite West 
Point, in attempting to get on the cars while in motion,” came like the knell of 
death to thousands of loyal hearts on the evening of its occurronce—Tuesday, 
‘March 6th, 1866. 

All that was mortal of this gallant young officer was committed to mother earth 
in the Cadet Cemetery of the United States Military Academy at West Point, at 
one o’clock, Pp. M., of Thursday, the 8th instant, in the presence of General GRANT 
and staff, and a large concourse of friends and acquaintances. 

The following meagre incidents of his early life and military career may not be 
wholly uninteresting to the public, and may serve, in some degree, to strengthen 
the remembrance and force of his example, by showing the successive steps by 
which he rose, from the obscure station of a printer’s apprentice, to the honorable 
and honored position he held at the time of his death. 

THEODORE S. Bowers, second son of George and Mary Ann Bowers, was born 
at Hummelstown, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, October 10th, 1832, but taken 
to Mount Carmel, Illinois, at an early age, by his parents. His father died there, 
in 1844, leaving a small family of young children in rather an indigent condition. 
His mother was then in poor health, and soon after became a confirmed invalid. 
The second son, THEODORE, was soon the acknowledged head of the family, and 
filled the place until his mother’s death, which occurred a twelvemonth ago. 

Finding transient employment precarious and unsatisfactory, young BOWERS 
entered the office of tle Mount Carmel Register, and served a long and faithful 
apprenticeship to the printing business. He subsequently worked as a compositor 
on the Missouri Republican, where he not only acquired the reputation of being the 
best workman in the establishment, but also, by his patient industry, study, and 
application to business, laid the foundation of his future success in life. His earn- 
ings were not dissipated in revelry, high living, and “fast” habits, but were 
regularly transmitted to his widowed and stricken mother, and were her principal 
means for supporting and educating the balance of the family. 

He subsequently returned to Mount Carmel, took temporary charge of the 
Register, on the death of its editor, his former ‘ master,” and conducted its affairs 
with such ability as to induce certain of his political friends to put him in uncon- 
trolled possession. The commencement of the war found him comfortably settled 
fn business, for the first time in his life, with the prospect of acquiring a compe- 
tency. But his feelings became promptly enlisted in the national struggle, and, on 
receipt of the news of the disastrous battle of Bull Run, determined him to 
abandon all, and enter the service in person. 

He commenced recruiting a company immediately, was enrolled at Mount Car- 
mel, September Ist, 1861, and mustered into the service a private in Company 
“G." 48th Regiment, Illinois Infantry Volunteers, at Camp Butler, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 25th, 1861, to serve for three years. He declined the captaincy of the 
company he had mainly raised, in consequence of the taunts of his former political 
associates, that he entered the service for its offices and emoluments, and resolved 
to shame them by setting an example of disinterested patriotism. 

His regiment was soon ordered to Cairo, Illinois, and Private Bowers detailed 
and sent back on recruiting service. While away from his regiment, “Captain” 
Rawls, Assistant Adjutant-General to “Brigadier-General” Grant, needed 
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clerical assistance in his office, and was advised by Colonel Haynie to detach 
Private Bowsers. On his return this was done, and thenceforward his name be- 
came identified with the most glorious pages of his country’s history. 

The order detaching him from his regiment as a clerk at General GRANT’s head- 
quarters is dated January 25th, 1862. He went into the field in this capacity, 
followed the General to Forts Henry and Donelson, and was commissioned First 
Lieutenant of his Company March 24th, 1862, having again waived its Captaincy 
in favor of the Lieutenant who had accompinied and commanded it. Lieutenant 
Bowers was made aide-de-camp to General GRant in orders, April 26th, 1862, but 
his duties were in reality those of an acting A. A.-G., as the business of the com- 
mand had become too onerous for the single labor of ‘* Major” Raw tvs. 

He was appointed Captain and A.-D.-C., November Ist, 1862. 

On the somewhat celebrated “ Tallahatchie Expedition,” Captain Bowzrs was 
left at Holly Springs, in charge of the office work and official papers of the De- 
partment, while the general headquarters were in advance at Oxford. He was 
surprised and captured at early dawn of the day the Rebel General Van Dorn 
made his famous raid on that place, and, by his great presence of mind, was en- 
abled to destroy and secrete the most valuable papers in his charge, during the 
few seconds of time that the bold riders consumed in parleying with the guard who 
paced in front of his door. When his captors overpowered the sentry, and rushed 
into his room, the flames were consuming the official report of the location and 
strength of every regiment in the Department. Their discomfiture was complete. 
No papers of importance were captured, and the rebels probably never knew how 
narrowly a prize had escaped them. He refused all offers of parole, and, when 
threatened late in the day with being dragged off by ropes at the heels of their ex- 
ultant squadrons, proudly defied them to do their worst, and declared he wouid 
never disgrace himself and his general by accepting a parole that must bind him 
for an indefinite period, when he knew that assistance was near at hand. By some 
unaccountable oversight, he was allowed to escape from his guard in the after- 
noon, and was left free in the streets by the hastilyretreating rebels. For his 
conduct on this occasion, he was presented with a handsome dress sword by Gen- 
eral GRANT’s own hands, and received the thanks and congratulations of that dis- 
tinguished chief. 

Captain Bowers was appointed Judge Advocate for the Department of the Ten- 
nessee, with the rank of Major, February 19th, 1863. 

When “ Lieutenant-Colonel” RAWLINS was made Brigadier-General and Chief of 
Staff to General Grant after the surrender of Vicksburg, Major BowrERrs was ap- 
pointed Assistant Adjutant-General in his stead, and discharged its duties “ well 
and faithfully” to the day of his death. 

He was brevetted Colonel of Volunteers, “for faithful and meritorious service,” 
February 24th, 1865, which ended his promotion in that line of the service. 

Until 1864, Colonel Bowrrs held no commission in the regular army. Antici- 
pating the close of the war, and the consequent muster out of all volunteer officers, 
General Grant had Colonel Bowsrrs appointed Captain and Assistant Quarter- - 
master U.S. A., July 29th, 1864, transferred to the Adjutant-General’s branch of 
the service, with the rank of Major U. S. A,, January 6th, 1865, by which he was 
enabled to retain his services for life. 

His final promotions to be Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel U. 8. A., by brevet, 
“for gallant and meritorious services during the war,” are dated March 13th 
1865, and close the official record of his’ brilliant promotions. History furnishes 
few parallels to his case. Commencing an obscure and friendless private, he rose 
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steadily in the service without the adventitious aid of potenntial friends and patrons, 
to a rank coveted by the ablest officers in the land, and a position denied to men 
of eminence grown gray in serving their country. 

Those who knew and loved him best, sit to-day in the shadow of a great sorrow. 
But the cloud has its silver lining in the recollection of his many excellencies of 
mind and heart while living. His was a truly loyal nature, and he was remarkable 
through life for fidelity and integrity. His thoughts and feelings were as pure as @ 
maiden’s, his aims and ambitions as laudable, and his friendships and attachments 
as warm and disinterested. His modesty was almost womanly, and lack of self- 
esteem, or self-confidence, came nearest being a defect in his character. All his 
promotions were thrust upon him by his commanding general, and the united per- 
suasions of all his friends often barely succeeded in securing the acceptance of in- 
creased honors and responsibilities. 

In the transaction of official business, his highest motive power was duty.. Jus- 
tice tempered with mercy was visible in all his acts. He was always courteous, 
precise, and just. It can be said of Colonel Bowers with us much truth as of any 
one that ever lived, that his integrity raised him above the currents of personal con- 
siderations that often sway the judgment, and affect public interests. Rank never 
over-awed him; favoritism found in him an irreconcilable enemy; and venality 
intuitively shrank from his presence. Charitable and generous to a fault, his 
judgment was continually called in play to prevent his sympathies subverting 
military discipline. The humblest soldier in the United States could obtain an 
audience of Colonel Bowers as readily as the proudest major-general commanding 
her armies. None were too poor, or too forsaken, to obtain his assistance, for 
their very helplessness gave them their strongest claim on his time and attention, 
Convalescents from hospitals, heartsick and homesick; and bronzed unfortunates 
from the ranks who could obtain no redress through the regular military channels 
for real or fancied wrongs, found in him a sure friend and steadfast support, The 
former could have a little respite to gather life and strength from the embrace and 
companionship of loved ones at home before entering the dusty, bloody ranks of 
battle again, and thousands of mothers, wives, and sisters of fallen heroes, all 
over the land, owe to Colonel Bowers alone the great joy of one last meeting be- 
fore the great scroll was rolled back which divided time from eternity. The ignor- 
ant or unfortunate soldier found him a faithful adviser and monitor. If his petition 
could not be granted, the reasons for refusal were patiently explained till he com- 
prehended them, and the best method of procedure pointed out to him. His 
forbearance with this class astonished every one, and endeared him to all the 
soldiery he ever came in contact with. 

The poor, the unfortunate,.and the down-trodden, were his especial care; and 
the effort to provide employment for partially disabled soldiers had monopolized a 
large share of his time and attention for the last few months. 

His attachment to General Grant was wonderful, and deeply grounded in a 
similarity of feelings and tastes in many respects. He seemed to know the Gen- 
eral’s thoughts and opinions—his likes and dislikes—instinctively, and few words 
were necessary to reveal their perfect accord on subjects under consideration. This 
grew upon both, until each seemed, in a sense, necessary to the other; and when 
the general moved into his new mansion, he took Colonel Bowers into his house 
and his family, where an elegant room had been fitted up for his especial use, and 
where a family greeting always awaited him. 

His life, summed up, was useful, brilliaht, and exemplary,—three qualities rarely 
united. As a son and brother, he was loved as few ever are. As a subordinate 
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staff-officer, he commanded the admiration and respect of every one. As an ac- 
quaintance and friend, he attached himself, as with hooks of steel, to all who knew 
him. Though dead, his heroic, self-sacrificing spirit still lives in grateful and 
tender recollections, and his memory will be handed down to posterity inseparably 
connected with that of the great chieftain he loved and served so well. May the 
turf rest lightly on his breast, and gentle winds forever chant his requiem. 


CONGRESS. 


Mr. ScuEnok, March "th, reported a bill in the House, and on the 16th, intro- 
duced an amendment, in the nature of a substitute for it, “to reorganize and estab- 
lish the army of the United States,” which differs only in some minor details from 
the military bill of Stvaror Witson. It provides for five regiments of artillery, 
twelve of cavalry, and fifty-five of infantry—the latter including eight regiments of 
colored troops, and ten regiments of invalids. Graduates of the Military Academy are 
made eligible to appointment to the grade of second lieutenant in the vacancies thus 
created. One major (instead of two) is allowed each infantry regiment, 

SEcTIon 10 provides that enlistments shall be for three (instead of five) years. 

SECTION 13 directs that the number of assistant adjutant-generals, with the rank 
of major, be eventually reduced to ten. 

SEcTION 14 makes two of the five assistant inspectors-general, majors, instead 
of lieutenant-colonels of cavalry. 

SEcTION 16 gives, in the Quartermaster’s Department, one quartermaster- 
general (brigadier-general), six colonels, ten (instead of twelve) lieutenant-colo- 
nels, fifteen (instead of twenty) majors, and forty-four (instead of forty-eight) 
captains, and provides fora still further reduction, eventually, to twelve majors and 
thirty captains, 

SEcTION 19 reduces the number of colonels in the Subsistence Department even- 
tually to one, the number of majors to five, and the number of captains to ten. 

SEcTION 20 provides for a provost-marshal general (brigadier), and one assistant 
(colonel of cavalry). 

SECTION 21 adds five surgeons and five assistant-surgeons to the number allowed 
by Senator Wilson's bill, and directs that at least two-thirds of the original vacan- 
cies newly created shall be filled by selections from the volunteer medical officers. 

SEcTION 23 reduces the number of paymasters by twenty, and forbids the appoint- 
ment as such of any graduate of the Military Academy who, during the three years 
next preceding the time of his appointment, has been in the United States Army. 

Sxcrion 26 provides for the final reduction, in the Ordnance Department, of the 
number of colonels to one, of lieutenant-colonels to three, of majors to six, and of 
captains to twelve. 

Section 28 permits promotions in “the staff corps or departments,” without re- 
gard to seniority. 

SECTION 29 authorizes the President to transfer officers from the line to the staff, 
and vice versa. 

Section 33 provides for the examination of every officer now in the army, below 
the grade of Brigadier-General, as to his fitness to remain in the service, and for 
retiring or dropping him from the rolls, if necessary. 

Sxction 37 gives mileage to persons commissioned after examination. 

Section 38 increases this allowance, in all cases where transportation is not 
furnished, to ten cents a mile, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Tus is probably as good an opportunity as any, to say, in general terms, that 
the main object of this Magazine being, not infallibility, but the TRuTH, we are quite 
willing and anxious to receive from any responsible quarter, and will gladly pub- 
lish, corrections of facts, misstated or supposed to have been misstated in these 
pages. As we simply ask of our contributors, not proof of every detail, but the 
general guarantee of character, reputation, and service, together with the special 
assurance of personal knowledge, so we only require, and strictly exact, of their 
critics, our correspondents, the fulfilment of the self-same conditions. 

With these limitations, we shall publish no communication from any source, 
having for its object detraction from the reputation of any one, however unpopular 
he may be. We shall print every communication which aims at elucidating Truth. 


—Epirors. } 
InDIANA SoLDrEeRs’ ASSOCIATION, t 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 15, 1866. 

At a Mass Convention of officers and soldiers, held this day, in this city, for the 
purpose of organizing an InpIANA SoLpiEeRs’ ASSOCIATION, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

Resolved, That the future welfare and interest of the Government of the. United 
States, and of the several States, demand the enactment, by Congress, of a National 
Militia Law, with provisions equal and just, bearing alike upon the people of all 
the States, and that we respectfully and earnestly recommend the passage of such 
a law. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Association forward a copy of the foregoing 
resolution to each member of the Congressional delegation from this State. 


NatTHan Krupa, President. 
Wu. H. Souuater, Secretary. 


THE NINETEENTH ARMY CORPS. 


To the Editor of the U. S. SERVICE MAGAZINE : 

Sir :—The “ Nineteenth Army Corps,” in your February number, contains some 
inaccuracies and misstatements which may as well be corrected. 

lst. General EMory was not in command of any part of the forces operating 
against Port Hudson. 

2d. On page i104, referring to the Red River campaign, it is stated that, “ with 
the * * * Nineteenth Corps * * * General FraNnKLIN started up the Teche 
country again in March, 1864, and on the 16th of that month reached Alexandria.” 
At the time referred to, the First Division only of the Nineteenth Corps moved up 
the Teche country, and it left Franklin, Louisiana, on the 15th March, reaching 
Alexandria on the 25th of that month. The Second Division, Nineteenth Corps, 
was then debarking at Alexandria, and when General Banks's force moved 
from that place against the enemy, the Second Division remained there as gar- 
rison. 

The check inflicted on the enemy at Sabine Cross Roads, on the 8th April, 1864, 
was wholly the work of the First Division, commanded by General Emory. 
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3d. At Pleasant Hill, General Banxs was re-enforced only by the detachment of 
the Sixteenth Corps, under General A. J. Surru, the detachment of the Seven- 
teenth Corps, under General T. Kiney Suitu, having gone up the river from Alex- 
andria on transports, convoyed by PorTER’s naval fleet. 

4th. The enemy did not compel the corps (First Division) to give way at Pleas- 
ant Hill. 

A portion of the First Division, Nineteenth Corps, constituting the left of its line 
(the Third Brigade, under Colonel Brnevict), had been posted in a ravine, with its 
flank exposed; and this portion of the line was rather roughly handled. But it 
rallied and moved forward with the troops of General A. J. Srn, driving the 
enemy. The First and Second Brigades, under Generals Dwigut and McMILLAN, 
respectively, were posted on the riglit, across the Pleasant Hill road (the Second in 
reserve, but afterwards moved up). The oft-repeated and furious attacks of the 
enemy were unable to shake this part of the line. 

5th. Instead of a month, but two weeks were occupied in damming Red River. 

6th. On page 106, the assertion that “the Third Brigade of the First Division, 
commanded by Colonel L. D. H. Currts, reached the James River in time to par- 
ticipate in the fight at Deep Bottom, in which it lost heavily, but covered itself 
with glory,” will surprise many of that brigade, which, at the time of “ the fight at 
Deep Bottom,” was on duty as escort to SHERIDAN’S supply trains in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. <A portion of the brigade happened to be sent to Deep Bottom, 
after arriving at Fortress Monroe from the Department of the Gulf, in July, 1864, 
and while there lost a few men in a picket affair. 

7th. The writer is a month out of his way in regard to the days on which the 
battles of Opequan (Winchester) and Cedar Creek were fought. The proper dates 
are September 19th and October 19th, respectively. The battle of Fisher’s Hill 
was fought on the 22d of September, and not on the 20th, as stated. 

8th. An amusing geographical blunder is perpetrated when itis stated that, after 
the battle of Fisher's Hill, “Saermpan pursued as far as Strasburyh.” Fisher's Hill 
is about three mils farther up the Valley than Strasburgh, through which town Gen- 
eral SHERIDAN passed to attack EARLY, on the 22d September, 1864. General 
SHERIDAN pursued as far as Staunton, and then returned to Cedar Creek. 

9th. The statement that, after tho rout of the enemy at Cedar Creek, and his 
consequent flight to New Market (not Lynchburg), “he never returned,” is a 
strange one in face of the fact that, under the impression that Suzrman, with the 
Sixth and Nineteenth Corps, had joined the Army of the Potomac, EaR.y, with a 
large force, including a number of unarmed light duty men, for whom he hoped to 
be able to capture sufficient weapons, came down on our position at the crossing of 
the Opequan, near Newtown, on the 12th of November, 1864. The First Brigade, 
First Division, Nineteenth Corps, and a force of cavalry, were thrown forward; but, 
beyond desultory skirmishing, nothing serious happened. Earty found out his 
mistake, however, and retreated to New Market in much disorder. 


Muaains. 
Savugquoit, N. Y., February 28, 1866. 
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GENERAL ROBERTS'S PLAN OF CHANGING MUZZLE-LOADING INTO BREECH- 
LOADING ARMS. 
He cuts off the rear end of the barrel directly in front of the vent-hole, and 
slightly reams out this extremity so as to give the taper-shape corresponding to the 
shell of the metallic cartridge, and to receive its head or flange, containing the ful- 
minate, making it, so far as is practical, a perfect fit. On this end he screws the 
chamber, into which is bedded his swinging-breech ; re-enforcing and strengthening 
the barrel where the powder is exploded, and requires greatest strength to resist 
the expanding gases. 

Where the old breech-pin had its hold in the wood of the stock, he cuts out a 
longer bed and finds room for his solid iron chamber, into which his swinging 
breech-piece is fitted. This swinging breech-pin consists of two pieces, and is con- 
structed on two centres of motion—one located on or near the top of the barrel, and 
the other on or a little below the axis. The two pieces, united on a knuckle or 
circular joint, swing up and forward, nearly the circumference of a semicircle, 
around the centre of motion on top of the barrel, so as to clear the chamber for in- 
serting the cartridge. The chamber is so shaped that by laying the cartridge into 
its bed, it is directed into the barrel without the aid of the eye or any manipulation, 
by swinging the breech-pin back into its place. 

The longer piece of the swinging breech-pin, having its centre of motion on or 
below the axis of the barrel, has partial or compensating motion of about 5° of the 
semicircle, just enough to admit it into the circle of the recoil-shoulder—that cir- 
cle being struck with this longer piece for its radius, with the centre below or on 
the axis of the barrel. By this plan the longer piece moves round the lower centre 
of motion, just enough to be admitted into the recoil-shoulder, and descends that 
shoulder on tangency of its whole end on the solid recoil-plate, which is the end of 
the chamber. In this position for firing, the force of the gases acting against the 
swinging breech-pin, drives it downward under a shoulder at an acute angle to the 
axis, and the tendency to fly upward is avoided or wholly overcome; so that there 
is no strain whatever on the hinge of the breech-piece, or the catch that holds it 
in its bed. 

These are the mechanics of the construction of this breech-piece on the centres 
of motion above and below the axis as already described, universal in theory, uni- 
form in application, unchanging in results, and wholly original and peculiar to the 
Roberts plan. The construction of this piece in twe parts does not weaken it as a 
breech-pin, as the longer is fitted into the shorter on a circular point, having but 5° 
compensating motion; and when in the bed to receive the recoil, the two pieces fit 
together as a solid pin. Its strength is even greater than the old breech-pin, 
screwed into the end of the band, with its old fastening by a screw into the small 
of the stock. - 

The force applied to the lever that raises the swinging breech-piece, is applied in 
a direction vertically to the axis of the barrel, and turning the longer piece 5° 
round the lower centre of motion, relieves it from under the shoulder and it 
swings out. 

General Roberts’s new plan for firing consists of a cam fitted into the side of the 
short piece of the swinging-breech, on the side next to the lock of the gun, having 
a shoulder swelling out under the head of the hammer, resting on this cam in its 
swing clear forward and upward. This has just motion enough round the centre 
on top of the barrel, and is so constructed with a slight projection that takes the 
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flange of the cartridge when the chamber is closed, that on drawing trigger to fire, 
this projecting point is driven against the fulminate, insuring fire with perfect cer- 
tainty. Thus this cam answers the double purpose of half-cocking the piece and 
firing the gun. 

On tle swinging hinge round the top of the barrel, he has a projecting spur, that 
takes the flange of the cartridge head in the last quarter of its revolution to open 
the chamber and load after firing, retracting the cartridge shell, so far, that it drops 

out, of its own gravity. In this manner swinging up his breech-piece, he half- 
cocks, and at the same time retracts the cartridge shcll. 

He has secured his gun against all the dangers of accident after inserting the car- 
tridge, or carelessness in not closing the chamber, by means of a projecting head on 
the pin of the lever at the end of the breech-pin, so constructed that the trigger, in 
drawing it back to a full cock, closes on this head, pressing the swinging breech 
home in its bed and the cartridge into its chamber. In fact, cocking tho piece to 
fire, firmly shuts down the swinging breech, locks it in its bed, and drives the car- 
tridge into its proper firing chamber. 

General Roberts preserves by his plan the old barrel, the old stock, and the old 
lock of all ready-made arms, including rifles, rifled muskets, and the old smooth- 
bored muskets stored away in our arsenals by hundreds of thousands as worthless. 
His plan is simple, strong, safe, economical, and free from the defects of most 
‘breech-loaders, liable to get out of order by carelessness of soldiers or the rough 
service of armies in the field. 

He reduces the process of loading to three quick motions of the hand, without 
the attention or direction of the eye, or change of position of the body. The 
breech-pin is swung up, the cartridge carried to the chamber, and the breech 
closed. In executing these motions no accident can happen—they half-cock the gun 
and leave the trigger in the half-cock notch, and throw out the old shell of the dis- 
charged cartridge. The danger of most other breech-loaders, of setting at half-cock 
after loading, or letting down the head of the trigger from a full-cock so as to rest 
on the flange holding the fulminate, is avoided. Five seconds is ample time for 
these three motions, and probably no other plan for changing muzzle into breech- 
loaders will be devised that can with safety perform them so quickly. 

The cleverness of this gun is found in its self-working mechanism, safety, econ- 
omy, and strength. The pieces are few, simple, of great strength and durability. 
Nothing in it is complicated. There are no small springs, screws, slides, levers, or 
braces that can be broken, lost, or put out of order by the roughest use, if ordinary 
care is taken to keep themclean. The joints and parts receiving the friction of mo- 
tion are closed against moisture, rains, and dust, and work without any strain of 
muscle to fatigue the hand, or exaction of strength of the arm and hand so as to 
create unsteadiness of aim and effect the precision of fire. 
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The Criterion; or, the Test of Talk about Familiar Things. A series of Essays. By 
Henry T. TUCKERMAN. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 

In this day of superficial and sensational literature, we hail with pleasure the 
appearance of every calm and scholarly work, such as we have in the “ Criterion.” 
The vast majority of readers, in this rattling age, will not give their time to books 
which demand careful reading and concentrated thought; and are content with 
the flabby pabulum served up in the newspaper, the trashy weekly, and the flashy 
novel. They demand dilutions; extracts are too strong for their feeble systems. 
If they sometimes blindly seek a higher level, they are satisfied to read, without 
following, the good advice of Timothy Titcomb, sensible and practical, but some- 
what in the Goody-Two-Shoes vein; they pore over the placid platitudes of the 
“Country Parson,” whose Recreations are as lightsome and diverting as the cow- 


like gambols of the sedate Shakers; or they subsist on the thin and watery diet 
pumped up by the aged Everett, when he “wrote for IT.” Genuine essays, as 
those of MacauLay, EmEerson, TAINE, WHIPPLE, are “caviare to the general ;”’ 
and Mr. TUCKERMAN gives proof of a loyalty to the true spirit of literature by 
his constant devotion to its best forms; wisely clinging to the high standard he 
early advanced, at the expense of a present popularity. In this volume he dis- 
courses pleasantly on inns, authors, doctors, lawyers, preachers, pictures, and other 


topics. The essays are scholarly and genial, and marked with the best qualities 
of his graceful pen. He shows always the cultivated, refined man of letters, con- 
versant with science and the arts, his intellect trained by study and reflection, and 
matured by travel and intercourse with the best spirits in society and books. His 
varied scholarship does not often descend to pedantry; his quotation and illustra- 
tions are apposite; with a happy fusion of learning and genial gossip, he neither 
wearies with heaviness nor offends by flippancy. The “Criterion” deserves a 
place on the library shelf with that book of gems—Lxrtau Hunt's “ Seer.” 


Snow-bound: A Winter Idyl. By Jonn Greentear Warrier. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1866. 


In “Snow-bound,” Mr. Whittier has given us the best, and, we think, destined 
to be the most popular pastoral he has written. While his verse has always been 
dear to every lover of genuine poetry, he has made it familiar to the mass, only 
within the last five years, by his stirring battle lyrics. During the war, his bugle 
has rung through the whole land, thrilling our torpid souls with many a “ martial 
song, like a trumpet’s call.” Every pulse of his loyal heart beats true to humanity, 
and his poems have been fiery appeals for freedom, justice, self-sacrifice—passion- 
ate protests against wrong and oppression. No “dim, religious light” shines 
through his verse; the lines are all ablaze with a vital fire. He is eminently sim- 
ple and sincere: he writes because he feels he has something worth saying; 
never to please with quaint conceit and debonnair phrase. And it is this manly 
force and earnestness which is the main source of his extended popularity. 

“ Snow-bound” is an idyl that will live as long as New England, and her happy 
homes. It is not a poem of high imaginative or reflective power; it makes no claim 
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to that, and will therein be more widely read. It is, indeed, a series of simple “ Flem- 
ish pictures of old days,” with all their c':arm of homely interest, accuracy of 
detail, and fidelity to nature ;—the whole canvas lit up and transfigured by the flame 
of genius. He transforms into picturesque and melodious numbers 


“The common, unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways "— 
“ Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden wvof-thread of romance.” 


He delineates so vividly the New England landscape, and the snow-siorm which 
transforms it to a “ world unknown,” that we seem to feel the “hard, dull bitter- 
ness of cold,” and see the “whirl-dance of the blinding storm.” What can sur- 


pass the truth and melody of this gem? 


“ All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No bell the hush of silence broke, 
No neighboring chimney’s social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak, 
A solitude made more intense 
By dreary voicéd elements, 
The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Jayond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside, 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone.” 


He describes his country home, where his healthy boyhood grew; the evening 
fr side scene, ‘‘shut in from all the world without;” andthe “dear home faces” of 
the household circle, sitting “the clean-winged hearth about.” Every sketch is 
accurate and exquisite, each trait is touched with a loving and askilful hand. The 
verse is singular in its grace and melody; the very words are an echo to the 
thought. 

We are tempted to quote more largely than we have done, but our space forbids. 
The book—a worthy frame for the inclosed gems—has a peculiar value and inter- 
est attached to it by the fine portrait of Mr. WHITTIER, and an illustration of his 
birthplace, the scene of the poem. 

Messrs. T1IcKNOR & FIELDS have republished, in neat pamphlet form, from the 
Allantic, Mr. TrowsripGe’s pleasant story of “Coupon Bonds.” Those who 
had not the fortune to read it when it first appeared, should not fail to do so now.. 
It is a story of ‘“‘ Yankee” life, narrating the mishaps of a well-to-do country 
couple, who invest in 7~30’s a sum which should have gone for the benefit of their 
adopted son, a veteran volunteer, returning ill and impoverished to his family from 
his four years’ service. Of course every thing ends as itought. Virtuous poverty 

Vou, V.—24 
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is rewarded, and wealthy greed rebuked. Mr. TROWBRIDGE has as admirable com- 
mand of the peculiarities of the New England dialect, as he has insight into the 
quaint New England character. 


T. B. Pererson & Brotuers, of Philadelphia, are men of restless enterprise, and 
of their publications there is no end. Among the recent ones we notice: 

“The Lost Bride, by T. S. Arthur,” one of those novels of domestic life and quiet 
interest, of which he has been so prolific. Weare not among those whom Mr. Ar- 
thur has fascinated; to us—having no stomach for moral mush-and-milk—they 
are as entertaining as the statistics of contracts for naval supplies, and as romanti¢ 
as an engineer’s report; but we unhesitatingly recognize the good influence he has 
exerted by his pure and high-toned works among the countless readers of common- 
place fiction. He hasdone a good work in amusing the multitude with sketches 
illustrative of the domestic virtues and everyday morality, and thereby instructing 
and unconsciously elevating them. “The Lost Bride” is a very good specimen of 
its class, and will be widely read. 


“The Coquette; or, the Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton,” is the republication 
of a once-popular novel, long outof print. It was written by Mrs. Hannah Foster, 
wife of a favorite New England minister, John Foster, of Brighton, and is in the 
epistolary form. Those who remember the sensation created long since by its 
appearance will re-read it with interest, and the present generation will be glad to 
see what style of romance entranced their forefathers. We congratulate the pub- 
lishers on having secured the popular pen of E. L. BuLWER, who, although their 
modesty prevents their making it public, must certainly have written the biograph- 
ical sketch of the authoress, and the historical preface. It contains the venerable 
ReEat and IDEAL in large capitals, and talks about ‘“‘empurpled vapors,” “ folded 
gates of mystery,” “white, unshodden feet,” and similar incomprehensible stock 
phrases, which can, in this common-sense day, come only from the flatulent brain 
of Thackeray’s immortal “ BuLwia.” 


On the cover of another of the Messrs. Peterson’s novels we read: “ The Queen's 
Revenge, by Wilkie Collins. Reprinted from the author’s advanced - sheets. 
Complete in one volume.” “A new book by Wilkie Collins;” and the title, “The 
Queen’s Revenge,” is repeated at the head of each page. Only one inference is 
conveyed, or intended to be conveyed by these statements; whereas the truth is, 
that the book consists of a number of old sketches by Wilkie Collins, of which the 
first one, entitled “The Queen’s Revenge,” occupies eight and one-half pages. We 
regret to see a firm so well-known and so deservedly successful engage in a 
“smart” trick like this; which is the more unnecessary, as the sketches are gen- 
erally very good, exhibiting traces of the strange powers which have since devel- 
oped to the production of the extraordinary “ Woman in White.” As a book of 
eketches, it is really entertaining. 


“ The Military Measures of the United States Congress, 1861-1865, by Henry Wu 
s0N, Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs,” has been printed in a pam- 
phiet of 100 pages, by D. Van NostTRAnD, 192 Broadway, from the advance sheets 
of the Rebellion Record. It forms a compend of great value and interest; spreading 
before us the minute details and the general course of the whole of the military 
legislation during our four battle years. Beginning with the special session of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, in July, 1861, it recites, in chronological order, every bill 


~ 
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relating in any way to our war measures, giving a synopsis of the speeches, the 
votes, and the proceedings attending the passage of each one. A fine steel por- 
trait of Mr. Wixson faces the title-page. 


Mr. GzorcE ALFRED TOWNSEND'S new book, concerning which so many inquiries 
have been made, reaches us just as we are going to press. We shall, next month, 
notice the “Campaigns of a Non-Combatant,” in the manner due it and its talented 
author. : 


Two works have recently appeared in France, which have caused much discus- 
sion, not ouly in military circles, but among the general public; and which, 
translated and published on the other side of the Channel, have created a corre- 
sponding interest, though necessarily not so great and general, among English 
officers. They are military romances, named respectively, ‘‘ The Conscript of 1813,” 
and “ Waterloo ;” and are written, as is frequently the case in France, by two co- 
laborers— MM. Erckmann. and Chatrian. They are, we say, novels of mili- 
tary life; but in lieu of depicting the pomp and circumstance of war, they show 
only the reverse side of the picture—the general horrors and the private woes pro- 
duced by the conscription and by war. The two novels are intimately connected 
— Waterloo being indeed a continuation of and sequel to The Conscript. 

In the latter we. are introduced to the principal figure—it were a misnomer to 
dub him hero—one Joseph Bertha, a lame watchmaker’s apprentice of Phalsbourgh, 
in Alsace, who, despite his lameness, has been drafted among those who form the 
contingent, designed to fill the vacancies in the ranks made by the fearful losses 
of the French in 1812. He leaves home in great tribulation, not lessened by the 
plaints and tears of his old aunt Gredel, and his sweetheart Catherine. We follow 
him to Leipzig, and through the campaign, listening to his moanings over his hard 
lot and his lost love. At length a lucky ball gives him furlough, and Providence, 
in the shape of a quartermaster, sends him home to the arms of his Catherine. 
Her he marries—and all is merry as, etc.—for a while. In Waterloo we are shown 
his marriage and his happiness—soon broken, however, by the fear of a recall to 
the ranks—his wound not having disabled him. The wretched conscript trem- 
blingly awaits his doom. At length the bolt is sped! The Hundred Days begin, 
and Napoleon demands every available man. The timorous “homme de guerre” is 
dragged forth and compelled to assist in the bloody work of Waterloo, as much as 
in him lies to assist in bloody work. He does his duty, however, always as 
well as he is able, we must say: though, could he depart, ‘with crowns for con- 
voy put into his purse,” or even without, he would gladly do so; and, indeed, does, on 
the return of his regiment to Paris, when, seizing a favorable moment, he suc- 
ceeds in deserting! Not an honorable nor a romantic conclusion, certainly—but one 
in harmony with his character and career. And to us it seems that the authors 
display much courage in tracing to its legitimate conclusion the career of this un- 
fortunate man, and, even at the risk of making him despised, and their work 
condemned, have preferred to round their tale fairly, and fully point their moral. 
Joseph Bertha is no hero in any sense of the word; he is a timorous, poor wretch, 
a meek, fireside body, to whom the conscription is a dreadful blow, and for whom 
war has no beauty, no glories. He hath no stomach whatever for a fight; his soul 
recoils from blood and carnage, and nothing in his estimation will compensate for 
the loss of a limb, much less his life. The golden gleam of glory is to him but 
a pinchbeck delusion: he is “but food for powder,” while the true glory goes to 
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those who, at home, luxurious and lazy, reap the harvest which others sow. Had 
Josoph ever read the “divine Williams,” as his countryman has dubbed Shakspeare, 
he would have repeated with unction Falstaff's soliloquy on honor: “Can honor 
set a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honor hath no skill in surgery then? No. What is honor? A word. What 
is that word, ‘honor?’ Air. A trim reckoning. Who hath it? He that died 
o' Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hearit? No. Is it insensible 
then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living? No. Why? 
Detraction will not suffer it: therefore, I'll none of it: honor is a mere ’scutcheon, 
and so ends my catechism.” 

We are not to make the mistake of regarding Joseph Bertha as the type of any 
class of French soldier: he is an exceptional representative of the man whom the 
conscription may bring forth. It holds true of any country: we have had our 
conscription, and we have seen the results. 

In a literary point of view, these works can receive cnly praise. The authors 
are men of talent, who have before distinguished themselves in the literary field. 
Their style is pure, simple, serene; the characters finely and harmoniously drawn, 
and some of them of great interest; and the scenes, from the tranquil home-life 
to the turbulent battle-field, are admirably painted. Their battle-pictures are no 
brilliant and entrancing tableaux: like all their scenes of military life and adven- 
ture, they depict its inevitable horrors, and are sombre and lugubrious. In the 
words of a French writer, “the horizons are desolate, the battle-fury but a slow 
agony; the flags seem to be draped in crape; the drums do not rattle cheerily ; 
the very cannon seem to be affrighted at their own thunder.” In one word, they 
have given the prose of war instead of its poetry. 

This hasty résumé of these works will explain the excitement caused by their 
appearance. The Frenchman, who worships at the shrine of la Gloire, and is will- 
ing to immolate all on the altar of war which stands in the outer court of his idol, 
is astonished to find that any one should dwell on those evils, which he considers 
necessary, and but trifling compared to the great end. The military novel in 
France has always consisted of glowing pictures of the beauties of war, and the 
glory and the happiness achieved by the lucky recruit. He carries in his knap- 
sack the marshal’s baton; he walks gayly along the pleasant path of promotion, 
fringed with flowers, at the end of which the starred epaulets await his shoulder ; 
the victor's wreath is twined about his brow, and woman’s arms about his neck. 
For the success of a novel in France, it is only necessary that it bear the stamp of 
the French flag—that seduces, and the story charms. Poets have sung the same 
gong; all, from their king Béranger and the gifted Charlet, have sung the glories, 
the charms, the conquests of a soldier’s career. The drama has shown similar 
scenes ; though recently the military drama of Paris has sunk to the same low level 
as our own, and consists chiefly of a military title, a few tents, and a plentiful dis- 
play of legs by the “Zouave ballet troupe,” uniformed and “evoluted” for the 
benefit of the groundlings. Having subsisted on such rations, it is not surpris- 
ing that these works, which are the natural realistic rebound fom the flatu- 
lent and exaggerated military romance which has prevailed, should act like cold 
water on their ardor. Indeed, the commotion produced in the fiery French 1 ind 
is very comical. One critic shouts: “The day of chauvinisme has come!” “Nol 
It is not thus that the heart of a nation, warlike by instinct, courageous by nature, 
should be addressed!” They see in it a brutal blow at the defenders of the em- 
pire, and above all, at its great founder, Napoleon. ‘“‘ Wellington and Blucher seem 
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to have been placed in the foreground of the picture, for the sole purpose of blot- 
ting out from the background the pale but firm features of that terrible athlete, 
who, standing in the midst of the fire of the squares, seems to be counting the last 
cartridges of his Old Guard!” They all become exceeding wroth. But, instead 
of being a covert attack on Napoleon or the national glory, or a morbid presenta- 
tion of French reverses. these works are simply a very true and a very fascinat- 
ing picture of what may be, and ofttimes is, the result of conscription: instead of 
“aiming to undermine the prestige of our arms,” the authors have simply shown 
that war has its horrors as well as its glories, that there are gaping wounds and 
trampled bodies and crushed hearts as well as bright uniform’ and brilliant re- 
views. We think there can be traced in these novels, and in various utterances 
of the Continental press, the effect of the wonderful disbandment of our great army, 
and of our marvellously quick return to a peace footing; for these works are no less 
a@ protest against the evils of a standing army than against war and conscription. 
And when it comes to the discussion of this question, the French military critie 
‘and Government writer cannot argue calmly: ‘“ that way madness lies,” 


PaMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


“The Battle of Five Forks, Virginia,” showing the operations of the Fifth Army 
Corps in that engagement, by G. K. Warren, late Major-General of Volunteers. 


“My Record in Rebeldom, as written by Friend and Foe,” by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. M. Sanderson. 


“A List of the Union Soldiers buried at Andersonville.” 
[These three pamphlets are commented on at length in our Editorial Notes.] 


“ Report of the Chief Engineer of the United States Army.” 


“Annual Report of the Inspector-General of the State of New York,” from In- 
spector-General George S. Batcheller. 


“‘ Annual Report of the Paymaster-General of the State of New York.” 


“Militia Law of the State of New Jersey,” from the Adjutant-General of that 
State. 


“Memorial of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel B. S. Roberts to the Secretary of War 
in 1860, relating to a reorganization of the Militia of the United States.” 


“Navy Register of the United States for 1866.” 
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Staffof the Lieutenant-General Command- 
ing the Armies. 


Head-quarters—W ashington. 


Brevet Major-General John A. Rawlins, Chief of Staff. 

Brevet Major-General Seth Williams, Assistant Adjutant:General. 
Brevet Brigadier-General C. B. Comstock, Senior Aide-de-Camp. 
Brevet Colonel Orville F. Babcock, Aide-de-Camp. a, 
Brevet Co!onel Horace Porter, Aide-de-Camp. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Peter T. Hudson, Aide-de-Camp. 

Brevet Colonel Adam Badeau, Military Secretary. 

Brevet Colonel Eli S. Parker, Military Secretary. 

Major George K. Leet, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Brevet Major A. Webster, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Captain William McKee Dunn, Jr. 

8. W. Breneman, Assistant Surgeon. 


Staffs of the Militarn Divisions. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Masor-GEnERAL GrorcE G. Mzapg, Commanding. 
Head-quarters—Philadelphia. 


Brevet Brigadier-General George D. Ruggles, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Brevet Brigadier-General S. F. Barstow, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Brevet Colonel James Totten, Assistant Inspector-General. 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel George Meade, Aide-de-Camp. 

Brevet Major C. D. Emory, 9th Infantry, Aide-de-Camp. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Masor-GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, Commanding. 


Head-quarters—St. Louis, Missouri. 


Téeutenant-Colonel R. M. Sawyer. Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Major L. M. Dayton, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. McCoy, Aide-de-Camp. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Audenreid, Aide-de-Camp. 

Major W. L. B. Turney, Engineer Office. 

Captain William Kossack, Assistant Engineer. 

Major Roger Jones, Inspector-General. 

Colonel J. D. Bingham, Inspector Quartermaster’s Department. 
Brigadier-General L. C. Easton, Chief Quartermaster. 

Surgeon E. H. Abadie, Medical Director. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE TENNESSEE. 
Masor-GENERAL GeorcE H. Toomas, Commanding. 
Head-quarters—Nashville, Tennessee. 


Brevet Brigadier-General William D. Whipple, Assistant Adjutant-General and 
Chief of Staff. 
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Brevet Colonel Robert H. Ramsey, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Captain George W. Howard, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Captain Charles M. Keyser, 15th U. 8. Colored Infantry, Acting Assistant Adju- 
tant-General. 

Brevet Major J. P. Willard, Aide-de-Camp. 

Brevet Major S. C. Kellogg, Aide-de-Camp. 

Brevet Colonel A. Van Schraier, Assistant Inspector-General. 

Brevet Major-General J. L. Donaldson, Chief Quartermaster. 

Colonel J. C. Read, Commissary Subsistence, Chief Commissary. 

Brevet Brigadier-General R. W. Johnson, 4th U. S. Cavalry, Provost-Marshal 
General and Judge-Advocate. 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel A. L. Hough, 19th Infantry, Chief Commissary of Mus- 


ters. ' 
“ Captain B. K. Roberts, Assistant Adjutant-General, in charge of Blank and Record 
ffice. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE GULF. 


Masor-GENERAL Puiiip H. SHermay, Commanding. 
Head-quarters—New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Brevet Major M. V. Sheridan, Aide-de-Camp. 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence Kipp. 
Brevet Colonel George L. Hartsuff, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. C. Moore, Assistant Adjutani-General. 
Major George Lee, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Brevet Colonel James W. Forsyth, Acting Assistant Inspector-General. 
aaa Lieutenant-Colonel J. Schuyler Crosby, Acting Assistant Inspector-Gen- 


e 
‘ ae Lieutenant-Colonel Charles L. Fitzhugh, Acting Assistant Inspector- 
enera 
Brevet Major James E. Harrison, Special Inspector of Cavalry. 
Colonel C. G. Sawtelle, Chief Quartermaster. 
Captain A. J. McGonnigle, Assistant Quartermaster. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Amos Beckwith, Chief Commissary of Subsistence. 
Brevet Major John Vansant, Assistant Surgeon. 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas M. Winston, Ch’ef Paymaster. 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel George L. Gillespie, Chief Engineer. 
Brevet Major A. R. Buffington, Chief of Ordnance. 
Captain C. D. Mehaffy, Provost-Marshal General. 
Brevet Major O. H. Howard, Chief Signal Officer. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC. 


Masor-GENERAL Henry W. HatiEck, Commanding. 
Head-quarters—San Francisco, California. 


Major Robert N. Scott, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Major David C. Wager, Acting Inspector-General. 

Colonel E. B. Babbitt, Supervising Quartermaster. 

Brevet-Colonel Robert Murray, Surgeon U.S. A. Medical Purveyor. 
Brevet-Captain H. A. Huntington, Fourth Artillery, A.D C. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 
FROM THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJT.-GEN.’S OFFICE; 


ISSUED BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. AND SIGNED BY BREVET- 
MAJOR-GENERAL E, D. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 


Quarantine Regulations. 
No. 15. March 12, 1866. 


On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, the department commanders of Virginia 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, are 
instructed to cause: Ist. All vessels arriving at ports within their departments, from ports infected 
with the cholera, but having had no case during their passage, to be quarantined for fifteen days, 
and thoroughly fumigated; 2d. All such vessels which have had cholera on board during the pas- 
sage, and after arrival at quarantine, to be quarantined for fifteen days after the termination of the 
last case, and thoroughly fumigated. In carrying out this quarantine, Department commanders 
will consult and ask assistance frum officers of the navy in their vicinity, and correspond direct 
with the Secretary of the Navy in reference to such assistance and co-operation, 


Artillery Board. 
No. 16. March 12, 1866. 


The permanent Artillery Board organized in General Orders, No. 6, current series, will assemble 
at Washington, D. C., April 2, 1866, 

The Board will prepare and submit a project for an artillery School, to be established at Fort 
Monroe. 

It will also prepare and recommend. if it deems necessary, a project fur instruction at posts at 
which not less than one company of artillery may be present, 


Regular Navp. 


Orders, &c. 


Feb. 17.—Captain James P. McKinstry, to command the Chattanooga, 
Feb, 27.—Captain George F. Emmonds, to command the Pensacola. 


Feb. 8.—Commander Louis C. Sartori, to command the Agawam. 

Feb, 14.—Commander E. Lanier, to command the Ordnance Station at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Feb. 23.—Commander M. C. Marvin, to ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

March 2.—Commander 8. P, Cartar, to command the Monocacy. 

Feb. 3.—Lieutenant-Commander 8. P. Quackenbush, to command the Conemangh. 

Feb. 5.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward E. Stone, to command the Port Royal, in the Gulf 
Squadron. 

eb, 14.—Lieutenant-Commander William Mitchell, to ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Nor- 
olk, Va. 

Feb. 17.—Lieutenant-Commander James Parker, Jr., to the Chattanooga, 

Feb. 20.—Lieutenant-Commander Thomas H. Eastman, to duty at the Naval Academy. 

Fed. 28.—Licutenant-Commander James H. Gillis, to the Chattanooga. 


Feb, 2.—Lieutenant Charles 8, Norton, to the Algonquin. 
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Feb. 17.—Lientenants Frederick Rodgers, Alexander H. McCormick, Frederick J. Naile, and A. 
W. Russell, to the Chattanooga. 

Feb. 17.—Lieutenant George M. Bache, to the Sabine, 

Feb, 13.—Assistant Surgeon Charles L. Green, to duty at the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

Feb. 17.—Passed Assistant Surgeon Herman P. Babcock, to the Chattanooga, 

Feb. 17.—Passed Assistant Surgeon George H. Cuke, to the Ohio. 

March 3.—Surgeons John Y. Taylor and William Grier, and Passed Assistant Surgeon Thomas 
C. Walton, to duty as members of a board of medical officers at New York, of which Surgeon 
James C, Palmer is President. 

March 3.—Surgeon Juseph Wilson, to duty as member of a board of medical officers, at Phila- 
delphia, Pu., of which Surgeon J, M. Folty is President. 

March 3.—Surgeon Philip 8. Wales, to duty as Judge-Advocate of the Naval Retiring Board, at 
the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 2.—Paymasters John 8. Gulick and William G. Marcy, to duty as members of a board, of 
which Paymaster J. O. Bradford is President, at New York City. 

Feb, 14.—Paymaster William H. H. Williams, to duty at Mound City. TIl. 

Feb, 15.—Paymaster John A, Bates, Jr., to duty in charge of stores at K-y West, Fla, 

Feb. 28.—Paymaster William H. Thompson, to the store-ship J. C. Kuhn, at New ¥ork, 


Feb, 23.—Professor J. H. C, Coffin, to superintend the Nautical Almanac. 


Detached. 


Feb. 10.—Commander 8. P. Carter, to command the Wateree, Pacific Squadron. 
March 1—Commander George W. Doty, from special duty at New York, and ordered to duty 
as inspector of supplies delivered at the New York Yard. 


Feb. 10.—Lieutenant-Commander A. Pendergrast, to the Wateree, Pacific Squadron. 

Feb. 26.—Lieutenant-Commander Leonard Paulding, from the command of the Cyane, and or- 
dered to command the Wateree, Pacific Squadron. 

Feb, 27.—Lieutenant-Commander W. P. McCann, from duty at the Naval Academy, and ordered 
to command the Tallapoosa. 


Feb. 27.—Lieutenant George M. Bache, from the school-ship Sabine, and ordered to the Chatta- 
nooga, 


Feb, 18.—Assistant Surgeon J. R. Tryon, from the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., and ordered 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 17.—Surgeon Robert T. Maccoun, from special duty at Baltimore, Md., and ordered to the 
Chattanooga, 

Feb. 17.—Assistant Surgeon H. N. Baumont, from the Ohio, and ordered to the Chattanooga, 

Feb. 26.—Assistant Surgeon D. V. Whiting, from the Vermont, and ordered to the Bienville, 

March 8.—Surgeon T. J. Turner, from duty as Judge-Advocate of the Retiring Board at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and ordered to report to Surgeon J. M. Folty, President of the Medical Board, for 
duty as Recorder. 


Feb, 27.—John 8, Gulick, from special duty at the Navy Yard, New York, and ordered to duty, 
as member of a court-martial at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 17.—Chief Engineer George 8. Bright, from special duty on board the Chattanooga, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and ordered to duty on board that vessel. 


Promoted. 


Feb. 26.—Commander James M. Frailey, to Captain, on the active list, from February 6, 1866, 
Feb. 26.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward Barrett, to Commander, on the active list, from Feb- 
ruary 6, 1866, 
Feb. 26.—Passed Assistant Surgeon Absolom W. H. Hawkins, to Surgeon, on the active list 
rom January 6, 1866, 
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Appointed. 


Feb. 26.—Henry F. Glisson, Second Lieutenant, Marine Corps, from February 6, 1866, and 
ordered to Washington, D. C., for duty at the Marine Barracks, 
Feb. 1.—Henry C. Eckstein, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 


Revoked. 


Feb. 19.—Lieutenant-Commander William Mitchell,»to ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Resigned, 


March 2.—Commander Selim E. Woodworth. 

Fed. 28.—Lieutenant-Commander James Parker, detached from the Chattanooga, and resigna- 
tion accepted, to take effect from the 31st of May next. 

Feb. 24.—Professor Joseph Winlock, superintending Nautical Almanac, at Cambridge, Mass. 


Volunteer Navy. 


Orders, &c. 
feb. 19.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Edward Conroy, to command the Supply. 
Feb. 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Martin Freeman, to command the Cowslip. 


Feb. 8.—Acting Master W. F.' Pratt, to duty at the Navy Yard, New York, as a relief to Acting 
Ensign G, P. St. John. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Master Jonathan Baker, to duty at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va, 

Feb. 7.—Acting Master Albert Buhner, to the Vermont. 


Feb. 8.—Acting Ensign R. H. Cary, to the St. Mary's, Pacific Squadron. 

Feb, 5.—Acting Ensign Oliver Swain, to iron-clad duty at League Island, Pa. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Ensign Thomas E. Harvey, to the Gulf Squadron. 

Feb, 21.—Acting Ensigns C. H. Armstrong and C, N. Hicks, to duty at the Navy Yard, New 
York. 

Feb, 22.—Acting Ensign Robert B. Elder, to the Chickopee, : 

Feb, 23.-~Acting Ensign Samuel A, Gore, to the Coast Survey steamer Bibb, at Savannah, Ga, 

Feb. 26.—Acting Ensign George E. Wing, to the Winooski. 

March 1.—-Acting Ensign Charles H. McLellan, to the Supply. 


Feb. 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Scollay Parker, to the Yucca, Gulf Squadron. 
eb. 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas K. Chandler, to the Hetzel, Atlantic Squadron. 
Feb. 15,—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. T, Skelding, to the Coast Survey steamer Corwin. 


Detached. 


Feb. 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. W. Crowinshield, from duty at the Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and ordered to the Florida. 

March 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles C. Ricker, from the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., and ordered to the Supply. 


Feb. 6.—Acting Ensign F. W. Mintzer, from duty inthe Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, and ordered to iron-clad duty at League Island, Pa. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Ensign Joseph Reid, from the Winooski, and ordered to the Wateree, Pacific 
Squadron. 

feb. 19.—Acting Ensign Henry W. O'Hara, from the Winooski, and ordered to the Newbern. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Ensign Robert Hunter, from the Marigold, and ordered to the Newhern. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Ensign 8. E. Merrihew, from the Idaho, and ordered to the Winooski. 

March 1.—Acting Ensign Frank ©. Hall, from the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., and ordered 
to the Supply. 
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Feb. T.—Acting Master John F. Merry, from the Vermont, and ordered to the Ohio. 
Feb. 10.—Acting Master James Ogilvie, from the Navy Yard, New York, and ordered to the 


Wateree, Pacific Squadron, 

March 1.—Acting Master George Edwards, from ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and ordered to the Supply. 

March 1.—Acting Master Eugene Biondi, from the Miantonomah, and ordered to the Supply. 


Feb. 26,—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, from the Bienville, and ordered to the 
Supply. 

Feb. 7.—Acting Chief Engineer Joseph V. Starr, from the Manayunk, and ordered to duty as 
superintendent of the machinery of the iron-clads laid up in ordinary, at Cairo, Ill. 


Resigned. 


Feb. T7.—Acting Ensign John W. Howieson, 
Feb. 10.—Acting Ensign James Sheppard, of the Potomac, 
Feb. 15.—Acting Ensign Stephen N. Baker, at the Navy Yard, New York. 


Feb. 5.—Acting Surgeon Juhn Spare, of the Yucca, 


Appointments Revoked. 
Feb. 7.—Acting Ensign Richard H. Smith, at Sing Sing Prison, New York. 
Feb. 12.—Acting Master James Taylor, of the Vermont. 


Discharged. 


Feb, 14.—Acting Master George H. Pendleton, from January 12, 1866. 
Feb, 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles D, Collom, of Philadelphia. 
Feb. 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Franklin Miller. 


Miscellaneous. 


Feb, 26.—The honorable discharge of Acting Ensign G. E. Wing, of Brunswick, Maine, dated 
November 15, 1865, is hereby revoked. 


New Dork State National Guard. 


Guznerat OnpeExs, ; ApsuTANT-GENERAL’s OFFIOE, 
No. —. Asany, March 17, 1866, 


The following officers have been commissioned by the Commander-in-Chief in the National 
Guard, State of New York, during the month ending March 11, 1866. 


GeneeaAL Heap-Quartens, State oF New Yorg, ! 


Sixth Division. 
Park Wheeler, Quartermaster, February 24th, vice Henry T. Casey, absent from district, 


Eighth Division. 
Ralph H. Plumb, Aide-de-camp, March 8, 1866, vice J. U. Wayland, resigned. 


Third Brigade. 
James W. Purdy, Hospital Surgeon, March 14, 1866, vice Quackenbos, declined. 


Fifth Brigade. 
George Chappel, Aide-de-Camp, February 26, vice John L. Bergen, resigned. 


Seventh Brigade. 
Constant White, Paymaster, March 6, 1866, vice William C. Brewster, term expired. 
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Twentieth Brigade. 
Jacob H. Lansing, Brigadier-General, March 8, 1866, vice R. B. Van Valkenburgh, resigned. 
Benjamin Bennett, Inspector, with rank of Major, March 8, 1866, original vacancy. 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 
George H. Gray, First Lieutenant, February 26, vice Roby, declined. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


F. W. Weber, Second Lieutenant, February 26, vice John Schuisder, resigned, 
Jacob Eller, Captain, March 8, 1806, vice J. Hillenbrand, promoted, 
John Kimmel, First Lieutenant, March 8, 1866, vice J. Eller, promoted. 


Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
George Lore, Second Lieutenant, February 19, vice Juhn Ertz, promoted. 


Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 


John P. Drafee, Adjutant, March 3, 1866, vice A. R. Graham, resigned. 
William 8. Carr, Major, March 3, 1866, vice Buck, resigned. 
Edward Phillips, Jr., First Lieutenant, March 8, 1866, vice J. W. Kittleman, resigned. 
Byelias M. Swift, Second Lieutenant, March 8, 1866, vice E. Phillips, Jr., promoted. 
John Penberthy, First Lieutenant, March 3, 1866, rice Gaffney, transferred to Ninth Regiment, 
George T. Lorigom, Second Lieutenant, March 8, 1866, vive J. Penberthy, promoted. 
John RB. Coats, Second Lieutenant, March 8, 1866, vice El. Myers, absent from district. 
John Penberthy, Captain, March 2, 1866, vive Cohen, resigned. 
George T. Lorigom, First Lieutenant, March 6, 1866, vice Penberthy, promoted. 
Charles H. Moore, Second Lieutenant, March 8, 1866, vice Lorigom, promoted. 


Ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
John Raper, First Lieutenant, March 5, 1866, vice W. C. Barwis, promoted. 


Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 
David M. Woodhall, Colonel, February 22, vice F. Chamberlain, promoted. 


Eleventh Regiment of Infantry. 


William Seebach, Captain, March 6, 1866, vice Berendes, resigned. 
Adam Werner, Second Lieutenant, March 6, 1866, vice Wilkin, resigned. 


Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 


Henry W. Copcutt, First Lieutenant, March 7, 1866, vice J. H. Contrell, resigned. 
Robert Donald, Second Lieutenant, March 7, 1866, vice H. F. Tinsdale, resigned. 


Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Richard W. L. Hummedieu, Captain, February 20, vice C. C. Smith, resigned. 


Nineteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Btephen Repaljo, Jr., Second Lieutenant, February 27, vice N. B. Millspaugh, resigned. 


Twenty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
Robert M. Hedden, Second Lieutenant, February 20, vice Ladd, resigned. 
James F. Cox, Colonel, February 20, vice L. Aspinwall, promoted. 
Isaac Smith, First Lieutenant, February 20, vice Baldwin, resigned. 
Theodore H. Freeland, Second Lieutenant, March 14, 1866, vice L_ Smith, promoted. 


Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Thomas O*Malley, Second Lieutenant, March 9, 1866, vice John Wickham, resigned. 


Thirty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
George D. Waring, Adjutant, March 5, 1866, original vacancy. 
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John 8. Lockwood, Quartermaster, March 5, 1866, original vacancy. 

William Whitney, Engineer, March 5, 1866, original vacancy. 

R. H. Pascall, First Lieutenant, March 5, 1866, vice Blacke, declined. 

George M. Dusenbury, Captain, March 5, 1866, vice Farrar, promoted, 

H. W. Murphy, Second Lieutenant, vice Pascall, promoted. 

Alexander D. Shaw, First Lieutenant, March 5, 1866, vice Dusenbury, promoted, 
Charles 8. Glover, Second Lieutenant, March 5, 1866, eéce A. D. Shaw, promoted. 


Fifty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
Richard A. Van Beuren, Second Lieutenant, February 20, vice L. C. Bond, resigned. 


Fifty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Sebastian Zuschlag, First Lieutenant, March 6, 1866, rice Joseph Demmer, resigned. 
John G. Schlaefer, Second Lieutenant, March 6, 1866, vice S. Zuschlag, promoted. 


Fifty-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
Robert Campsic, Captain, February 19, vice Hugh Roddy, resigned. 
Thomas Wheelan, Second Lieutenant, February 19, rice Mundell, resigned, 
John H. McBride, Second Lieutenant, February 19, vice J. Howard, resigned. 
Spencer O. Hatfield, Captain, March 5, 1866, vice G. W. Bradford, cashiered. 
Arthur Barry, First Lieutenant, March 5, 1866, vice 8. O. Hatfield, promoted. 


Fifty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
William W. Fanfield, First Lieutenant, March 14, 1365, vice F. S. Roberts, resigned. 


Sixty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
Martin F. McMahon, Colonel, February 26, vice Bagley, resigned. 
Daniel Strain, Adjutant, February 26, vice Fugarty, resigned. 


Seventy-first Regiment of Infantry. 
Amos L. See, Captain, February 20, vice Turner, resigned. 
Joseph A. Wise, First Lieutenant, rice A. L. See, promoted. 


Seventy-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 


George Rogers, First Lieutenant, March 8, 186%, vice Morrison, promoted, 
James Pierson, Sevond Lieuterant, March 3, 1866, vice Stewart, promoted. 


Eightieth Regiment of Infantry. 


Wilbur H. Anderson, Captain, March 13, 1866, vice S. S. Chamberlain, resigned. 

Hobart Pierson, Second Lieutenant, March 13, 1866, vice James H. Day, removed, 
Albert E. Smatland, Captain, March 13, 1866, vice R. C. Worthington, left the district, 
David A. Wilkinson, Second Lieutenant, March 13, 1866, rice A. E. Smatland, promoted. 


Eighty-second Regiment of Infantry. 


William H. Van Benscoten, First Lieutenant, March 1, 1866, rice Ira Farley, promoted. 
John J. Hungerford, Second Lieutenant, March 1, 1866, vice Van Benscoten, promoted. 
John Mann, Second Lieutenant, March 14, 1866, vice James J. Wright, promoted, 


Eighty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


Samuel Stephenson. First Lieutenant, March 14, 1866, vice J. Knoblock, left the district, 
Patrick Doyle, Second Lieutenant, March 14, 1866, vice Pitcher, left the district, 


Eighty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Clayton L. Hill, Assistant Surgeon, February 19, original vacancy. 


Eighty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
James M. Edall, First Lieutenant, February 27, vice A. L. Folk, resigned. 
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Ninety-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
William F. Roach, First Lieutenant, February 26, vice James C. Corbett, resigned. 


‘One Hundred and Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Samuel L. Blackman, Adjutant, March 14, 1866, vice D. D. Dimmick, resigned. 


First Regiment of Cavalry. 
Charles P. Kean, Captain, February 19, vice R. Parker resigned, 


Resignations of Officers. 


The following resignations of officers in the National Guard, State of New York, have been ae- 
cepted by the Commander-in-Chief during the month ending March 17th, 1866: 


Feb, 20.—Tist Regiment, Edward Prime, Jr., Captain, declined. 

Feb, 20.—1st Cavalry, Andrew Leary, Captain, term of service expired. ‘ 

Feb. 20.—1st Cavalry, T. Hoffman, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 
Feb, 20.—82d Regiment, John McEwen, Colonel, removed from district. 

Feb. 20.—15th Regiment, George B. Roe, Captain, term of service expired. 

Feb. 20.—56th Regiment, Isaac H. Steele, Captain, declined. 

Feb, 20.—14th Regiment, C. R. Blackwood, Second Lieutenant, absent from district. 
Feb, 20.—56th Regiment, Girard C. Green, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb, 20.—First Battalion Heavy Artillery, Samuel A. Avila, Captain, declined. 
Feb, 26.—11th Regiment, August Busse, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 

Feb. 26.—11th Regiment, H. Berendes, Captain. ill health. 

Feb, 20.—25th Regiment, John Apley, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb. 25.—28th Regiment, Adam Kemmer, Second Lieutenant. declined. 

Feb, 25.—95th Regiment, Richard Blake, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb, 25.—5th Regiment, Henry Wamken, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb, 25,—23d Regiment, D. C. Bosworth, First Lieutenant, absence from district. 
Mar. 6.—Fighth Division, H. U. Wayland, Aide-de-camp, declined, 

Mar. 6.—3d Cavalry, Michael Kenzemann, Second Lieutenant, ill-health, 

Mar. 6.—8d Infantry, William Townsend, Adjutant, declined. 

Mar, 6.—5th Infantry, Peter Leicht, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 
Mar. 6.—8th Infantry, John W. Kettleman, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 
Mar. 6.—19th Infantry, Isaac Jenkinson, Captain, absence from district. 

Mar, 6.—29th Infantry, John H. Preston, Captain, declined. 

Mar. 6.--40th Infuntry, W. H. Young, Second Lieutenant, absence from district. 
Mar. 6.—52d Infantry, John Bruns, Captain, declined. 

Mar. 6.—bd5th Infantry, John Guth, Captain, disability. 

Mar, 6.—56th Infantry, A. Gallatin Smith, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar. 6.—5ith Infantry, William Blanodt, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar. 6.—5ith Infantry, John D. Wannemaker, Captain, declined. 

Mar. 12,—25th Regiment, Hugh O'Hare, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar. 12.—80th Regiment, 8. 8. Chamberlain, Captain, absent from district. 

Mar. 12.—80th Regiment, Hugh F. Peters, Captain, absent from district. 

Mar. 12.—80th Regiment, Eugene Griffith, Second Lieutenant. physical disability. 
Mar. 12.—52d Regiment, H. C. Baden, Major, absent from district. 

Mar, 12.—59th Regiment, John J. Robson, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar. 12.—84th Regiment, Thomas A. Craig. First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar, 12.—12th Regiment, William Dyatt, First Lieutenant, declined, 

Mar, \2.—12th Regiment, 8, C. Bradway, Second Lieutenant, ill health, 

Mar, 12.—22d Regiment, Henry Howland, Engineer, absent from district, 

Mar. 12,—22d Regiment, Wm. J. A. McGrath, Captain, declined. 





STATIONS OF THE NAVY. 


Stations of the Navp. 


EUROPEAN SQUADRON, 
Rrar-ADMIRAL Louis M. GotpseoroucH, Commanding. 
Address—Lisbon, Portugal. 
Rate. Class, Gunes. Commanding Officer. 
Colorado (Flag).../First. |Screw. 52 |Commander R. H. Wyman. 
Kearsarge ° 8 |Commander A. D. Harrell. 
Frolic...........|Fourth.'Pad. wheel.|. .. |Lieut.-Commander Jno. H. Upshur. 
. Ship. .. |Acting Vol.-Lieut. W. F. Shankland. 
Second. Screw. 18 |Captain Chas. Steedman. 
Fourth. |Ship. 11 |Acting Vol.-Lieut. W. H. Garfield. 
Second. |Screw. 11 [Commander R. N. Stembel. 


BRAZIL SQUADRON, 
Acting Rear-ApmiraL §. W. Gopon, Commanding. 
Present Address—Bahia, Brazil. 
Rate. Clase. Gunes. Commanding Officer. 
Susquehanna *...|First. |Pad. wheel} 16 Captain Alfred Taylor. 
Juniata ....0.00. Second.'Screw. 14 |Captain Jno. J. Almy. 
Fourth.'Pad. wheel. Lieut.-Commander W. A. Kirkland. 
« — |Serew. 8 |Lieut.-Commander KE. W. Henry. 
% . 8 |Lieut.-Commander Jno. G. Walker. 
Kansas g - 8 'Lieut.-Commander Clark N. Welles. 
Shamokin Third. |Pad. wheel.| 10 |Commander Pierce Crosby. 
Brooklyn (Flag). .|Second. Screw. 26 |Commander T. H. Patterson. 
Fourth.'Ship. 9 |Acting VoL-Lieutenant P. Giraud. 


EAST INDIA SQUADRON, 
Acting ReaR-ADMIRAL Henry H. Bewt, Commanding. 
Present Address—Macao, China. 
Rate. | Class. Gunes. Commanding Officer. 
Hartford (Flag). . .\Second./Screw. 22 |Commander R. W. Shufeldt. 
Wyoming _ 7 |Commander John P. Bankhead, 
Wachusett . 10 |Commander Robert Townsend. 
a 8 |Captain John R. Goldsborough. 
Fourth.|Ship. 3 |Acting Master J. N. Stimpson. 


PACIFIC SQUADRON, 
Actinc REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE F. Pearson, Commanding. 
Usual Address—Panama, N. G. 


Rate.| Class, 


Lancaster. Second.|Screw. 
Saranac ¢ Pad. wheel. 
Suwanee 
Mohongo e 
Wateree _ 
Saginaw = 
St. Marys. third. |Sloop. 
Cyane “ “ 
Farallones....... “ourth.'Ship. 
Fredonia ¢ _|Sloop. 

a0 Serew. 
Pad. wheel. 
Screw. 


Powhatan +...... First. 
Tuscarora third. 


* On the way to New York. 


Guns. 


Commanding Officer. 


30 |Commander H. K. Davenport. 

13 |Captuin G. H. Scott. 
Commander Paul Shirley. 

10 |Commander J. W. A. Nicholson. 
Lieut.-Commander Leonard Paulding. 
Lieut.-Commander §. R. Franklin. 
Commander G. M. Colvocoresses. 
Lient.-Commander L. Paulding. 
Acting Master N. Provost. 
Commander T. M. Brasher. 
Lieut.-Commander L. H. Newman. 
Japtain D. B. Ridgely. 

Sommander F Stanly. 


+ To take place of the Lancaster as flag-ship. 
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ATLANTIC SQUADRON, 
CoMMODORE JOSEPH LANMAN, Commanding. 
Address—Port Royal, 8. C. 


Rate. Class. Guns. | Commanding Officer. 


Chickopee Third. |Pad. wheel.| 10 [Commander H. N. T. Arnold. 
Agawam ~ . Commander Louis C. Sartori. 


Conemaugh......| “ - Lieut.-Commander 8. P. Quackenbush. 
1% . Commander T. S. Phelps. 
Fourth.|Screw. Lieut.-Commander T. C. Harris. 
BAMENAS, ...< 00060 = lron-clad. Acting Master G. H. Leinas. 
Tacony Third. |Pad. wheel.| 12 }|Uommander W. G. Temple. 
Daffodil Fourth.| “ 3 |Acting Knsign Emile Enfer. 
New Hampshire..} “  |Ship. 12 |Lieut.-Commander R. L. Law. 


GULF SQUADRON, 
Acting Rear-Apmirat H. K. Tuatcner, Commanding. 
Ad Iress—Pensacola, Fla. 


Rate. Clase, Guns. Commanding Officer. 


Charlotte Fourth. 'Schooner. Mate A. Whiting. 

Chocura Screw. Lieut.-Commander A. R. Yates. 
Clematis ...... ole - Acting Ensign P. Williams. 
Cowslip Pad. wheel. Acting Ensign F. Elmms. 

Estrella ......... ss Commander FE. Simpson. 

Glasgow /.eting Vol.-Lieut. N. M. Dyer. 
Lieut.-Commander C. Cushman. 
Acting Ensign J. D. Moore. 
Commander T. Pattison. 
Commander J. Madigan. 
Lieut.-Commander Edward F. Stone. 
Commander A. Gibson. ‘ 
Lieut.-Commander C. FE. Fleming. 
Lieut.-Commander W. P. McCann. 
Lieut.-Commander W. D. Whiting. 
Acting Master H. C. Wade. 
Acting Ensign 8. E. Willetts. 
Acting Master William Stannard. 
Acting Master E. B. Hussey. 
Acting Master O. C. Colbourne. 
Acting Master John Ross. 


WEST INDIA SQUADRON, 
CommoporE JAMES S. PALMER, appointed to command. 
Head-Quarters not yet established. 
Rate. Class. Guns. Commanding Officer. 


Rhode Island... .|Second pad. wheel. 12 |\Commander D. MeN. Fairfax. 
Monongahela.....} “ Screw. 11 |Captain S. B. Bissell. 

Third. 36 10 |Commander Wm. N. Jeffers, 
Bienville Second./Pad. wheel.| 11 |Commander Reed Werden. 
Mackinaw. ...... Third. |Pad. wheel.} 10 |\Commander A. J. Drake. 


Other vessels are to be added to this squadron. 


SPECIAL. 
Rate. Claes. Guna, Commanding Officer. 


“ 
“ 


M. A. Wood Fourth. |Schooner. 
Muscoota Third. |Pad. wheel. 
Paul Jones = a 
Port Royal ” - 
Potomac. 
Fourth.!Screw. 
Third. |Pad. wheel. 
“ “ 


Fonrth.|Screw. 
* Jasmine a“ a 
* Tritonia........ “ Pad. wheel. 


*W.G. Anderson.| ‘“, |Store-ship. 
m& “ 


“ “ 
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* Fearnot ....... 


Jas. Adger, sta- 
tioned at As-}|Third. |Pad.wheel.| 8 |Act. Vol. Lieut.-Com. Jno. McDiarmid. 
piowall. 


* Attached to squadron teu.pourarily. 





